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Growth ot Love Love grows by giving, not by get- 

by Outgiving ting. We love most those for whom 
we do most, rather than those who do most for us. 
We are grateful for service rendered to us. We are 
long toward those to whom we render service. If 
we would increase the love of another toward us, we 
can best compass it by getting that one to do some- 
thing for us. The heart grows by outgoing rather 
than by intaking. Parents and teachers, as well as 
friends and lovers, would do well to bear this truth 
in mind. 

Oo 

Helping others to help themselves 
is better than helping others to con- 
tinue to be helped. In the one case you do more 
than give them present assistance; you stimulate 
them to action that relieves them of chronic depend- 
ence. In the other case you merely relieve their 
wants for the hour, and leave them jess inclined, or 


\, 
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Giving Help Wisely 


less able, to be self-supporting. A heavy responsi- 
bility rests on one who is asked to give temporary 
aid to an inefficient person. Responding to such a 
call in‘ an out-and-out gift may do more harm than 
good, 

sw 


Influence more Personal influence is, on the whole, 
Effective than Effort more effective than personal effort. 
Influence is pervasive rather than assertive. It pro- 
ceeds from one’s character, instead of from one’s 
deliberate endeavor; from what one is, instead of 
from what one strives to seem. Influence flows in 
upon others unconsciously, and dves not excite oppo- 
sition or provoke resistance like aggressive effort. Its 
potency is that of a strong gentleness, in the display 
of a wise goodness, more effective than loud speech 
or vehement action. It is like the quiet, calm flow 
of oil on the tempest-tossed sea, soothing into rest and 
peace what the winds and the waves have roused 
inte lashing turbulence. Earnest endeavor in the 
right direction is the best that most well-meaning men 
can do for a good cause ; but the steady influence of 
a fine character is yet better, when one is capable of it. 
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Keeping up with Not all good things remain good 
the Times indefinitely. To keep up with the 
timesone must move with thetimes. If aman continues 
to do exactly the same thing, and in the same way that 
he did it a quarter of a century ago, he is not doing 
the same thing, for he is working under very different 
circumstances. Though he has not moved on, the 
times have, and his relations to men and things are 
very much altered. If one would produce, therefore, 
just the same effects on them as once he did, he must 
do it by other means. . He cannot do it by precisely 
the same means. He must know what people think 
and do, and adjust his own doing to theirs, whether 
he approves of their doing and thinking or not. He 
cannot ignore factors and forces which have come into 
existence since his younger days, however much he 
may lament the presence of those new elements. 
To keep up with the times is not to sanction all 
that the times assert and imply, nor to ignore and 
deride and scorn, nor to choose to be ignorant,—but 
it is to know what forces are acting, in what direction 
things are moving, and to move actively as they move, 
adjusting one’s direction by their direction. It is, in 
short, not to meet the requirements of a bygone age, 
but to meet the new demands created by a new age. 


a 


sdiieaitnediliaaiin Our attitude toward God often 

shows itself in the name by which 

we call him. When we use the term “ Providence,” 
we are commendatory. If we are in danger, we are 
saved by Providence. If we are restored to health, 
or given worldly prosperity, we ascribe it to Provi- 
dence. In short, whatever comes to us that meets 
our personal desires and approval is usually regarded 
as an evidence of a “kind Providence.” But if it be 
true that there is gain to us in loss, pleasure in pain, 
joy in adversity,and mental as well as spiritual growth 
in hardship, toil, and trouble, then there is a kind 
Providence in these things too. Dr. A. A. Hodge 
told a good story about a man who was thrown out 


of his wagon while driving along a road near Dr. 
Witherspoon’s. Finding himself unhurt, he rushed 
into the doctor’s study, told of his escape from injury, 
and exclaimed, “ Wasn’t it a wonderful providence!” 
“ Hoot, man, that’s naething of a providence compared 
to what I can tell of,” quietly remarked ‘Witherspoon, 
“T’ve driven doon that same road for years and years, 
and my horse hasna been allowed even to run off wi’ 
me!” A poor wayfarer might have added that he 
had not been allowed even to own a horse, or to ride 
behind one! What we have to recognize is the fuct 
that what God does for, or brings to, his children, is 
best for them. Providence is a provider, and he does 
not need to provide health, or wealth, or pleasantness, 
in order to prove himself kind, any more than when 
he provides sickness, or poverty, or trouble. One 
thing as much as the other is provided in love, and 
one thing as much as the other ought therefore to 
meet our grateful response. 
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Realizing the Personality of Our 
Neighbors 


_— hero of Tennyson’s “ Princess” suffered from 

“an old and strange infection” of his house, 
which at times made realities seem shadows and 
dreams : 


“On a sudden in the midst of men and day, 
And while I walked and talked as heretofore, 
I seemed to move among a world of ghosts, 
And feel myself the shadow of a dream.” 


This comes over him in the battle with the brothers 
of his betrothed, when 


“ Like a flash the weird affection came, 
King, camp, and college turned to hollow shows; 
I seemed to move in old memorial tilts, 
And doing battle with forgotten ghosts, 
To dream myself the shadow of a dream.” 


Such an experience is by no means unknown, and 
possibly not even rare, with some temperaments, 
There is also a moral condition which closely resem- 
bles it, and to which persons of all temperaments are 
liable. It is that in which we become so strongly and 
morbidly conscious of our own personality, our rights, 
and our abilities, as to have no practical sense of those 
of our fellow-men. 

Indeed, it may fairly be questioned if any of us 
really feels the pulse and throb of personal life in 
other men as strongly as we do this in ourselves. 
Such perception, however, of what our neighbor is, 
is surely a prior condition to our loving our neighbor 
as ourselves. To see what is possible to us in this 
respect, and the manner of its possibility, we must 
turn from ourselves to him who lived the perfect life. 
It was in the line of Christ’s work for men to make 
us alive unto God, and thus alive to our fellow-men, 
He could do this through his being alive to his Father 
himself. He realized the personality, the mind, the 
presence, of the Father, as no one ever had done be- 
fore. The Father filled the sky of his-Jife from hori- 
zon to horizon. It was meat and drink for him to do 
just what his Father wanted him to do. And for this 
very reason he realized the personality of his breth- 
ren as no one else ever had done. Just as the common 
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light of day discloses men to us in their ordinary and 
common aspects, so the eternal light disclosed the 
deeper things of our humanity to him. He knew 
what was in men. He spoke to the conditidn of each 
of them as no other man ever spoke. His words thus 
acquired, from their very fitness, an authority which 
the vague generalities of the scribes never had. He 
spoke with the fan in his hand ; for his words searched 
the threshing-floor of the heart, and none who heard 
him were left the same as before. Either his words 
found welcome as a message of life, or they were hated 
as a savor of death and condemnation. Some hated 
him for the knowledge he showed of their own hearts, 
when they would not come to him to make their 
hearts new and clean. Others loved him because his 
words gave them assurance of help and sympathy in 
every effort to escape from the sins he laid’bare, and 
helped them to rise above mere contempt of them- 
selves into repentance and hope. 

The four Gospels, but especially the third, are thus 
a gallery of human portraits of character, whose 
features were brought into distinct vision by the light 
Jesus cast upon them. His own thought had two 
poles, his Father and his brethren, and between these 
it moved. He felt men’s existence, their needs, 
their possibilities, as intensely as he felt his own 
personality. It was this which made his life so full 
of self-denial ‘and of service. He pleased not him- 
self, but went about doing good to the shepherdless 
sheep, the leaderless men, whose inner conditions 
stirred his soul to pity. 

Those who share in the life and spirit of Christ 
will share his faith in God and his love for men. 
They will come to realize the inner, truer life of their 
brethren with a vividness which the service of Christ 
makes possible, and which will be the basis of Christ- 
like service to them, 

The level of right feeling in this respect, to which 
Christ calls us to come up, we have some vision or 
foretaste of in the time of our first love for Christ, when 
we came into sympathy with him that had no reserve. 
What an interest we at once came to feel even in 
strangers, whom perhaps we never spoke to, but to 
whose inner life we at once became alive! There 
have been those who could not sit beside a stranger 
in a street-car, in those days, without praying for him. 
They got this warmth of interest from their com- 
munion with the Master, being touched with his own 
interest. In those moments of clear vision they saw 
what he is in the tenderness and the liveliness of his 
interest in men, and what he calls us to be in our 
growth jnto his likeness. 

It is un-Christlike, and therefore unchristian, to 
allow any human being to come into our lives with- 
out being thus drawn out to them in a true sympathy. 
It is most un-Christlike to regard any of them as 
merely instruments to serve us, means to the ends we 
have in view. It is the greatness of personality that 
it is always an end in itself, never a means to an end. 
So God and Christ deal with it, and so do we when 
we are in harmony with them. The shop-girl who 
sells to us across the counter, or the conductor who 
takes up our tickets, should be given reason to. feel 
that we own a common nature with them, and confess 
our human kinship,—that they are not “ hands,” as 
the vile phrase is, but persons, somebodies. 

To come short of this is to miss much of comfort 
and blessing that our heavenly Father has put within 
our reach. It is to miss much of his own diselosure 
of himself to his loving children, which he makes in 
the graces he confers on other souls, not for their own 
sake only. It is to miss forming the habit of a keen 
interest in others, which is necessary to loving them, 
and the habit of seeking God in them, which best 
helps us to love. 


“Glory to God, who hath assigned 
To me this mixture with mankind! 
Glory to God, that I am born 

Into a world whose palace gates 
So many royal ones adorn! 

Heaven's possible novitiates, 
With self-subduing freedom free. 
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“Though nottnheritors as yet 
Of all your own right royal things, 
I see more in ye than ye are 
As yet, while earth so closely clings, 
As through a cloud that hides the skies, 
Undoubting science hails a star.” 


NOTES ON 


OPEN LETTERS 


There are questions which have been 
many times answered, but about which 
there is still a difference of opinion 
among those who might be supposed to know with de- 
finiteness. Such questions have an interest because of 
their very persistency. A New Jersey correspondent 
repeats one of these questions as follows : 


Seeds from 
Mummy-Cases 


Please enlighten me on the facts as to whether seeds have 
been found in mummy-cases thousands of years old, which still 
retained the germs of life. The late Professor Daniel Wilson 
once said so in my hearing, speaking of John 12:24. More 
light would be gladly received. 


There are botanists who affirm with positiveness the 
impossibility of such a thing, and who even declare that 
there is an agreement on this point among botanical 
biologists, Yet the statement has been made, within a 
few years, that seeds taken from a mummy-case for the 
express purpose of. testing this question have been 
planted and have germinated. An eminent French 
botanist has recently reaffirmed the declaration that 
“ the alleged germination of mummy-wheat is, as is now 
generally known, but a baseless fable.” Yet this same 
botanist affirms as a fact that seeds of the poppy family, 
which were supposed to be fifteen hundred years old, 
have germinated. He makes a distinction between 
wheat grains or other cereals, and seeds of a different 
character. He also speaks of-it as a fact (which is not 
admitted by all Egyptian explorers), that wheat grains 
were always sterilized before being put into a mummy- 
ease, and therefore could not germinate. The question 
is one of interest that cannot be settled by the dogmatic 
assertion, on the one hand, that the story of the germina- 
tion of seeds taken from Egyptian mummy-cases is a 
baseless fable, or the unverified assertions, on the other 
hand, that such seeds have germinated in particular 
instances. Trustworthy evidence in the case would be 
welcomed by sincere truth lovers, 


- 


A Giving Christmas Giving is a privilege of the poor as 
Serviceamong well as of the rich. As it is more 
Poor Scholars blessed to give than to receive, the 

poor have as good a right as the rich to the best blessing, 
by giving rather than receiving. The gift that was spe- 
cially commended by our Lord in the temple courts was 
the giving, by a poor woman, of the last half-cent she 
had in the world. And the poor are less likely than 
those with larger means to complain of being asked to 
give unto the Lord. On this general subject an Ohio 
superintendent writes as follows, with special reference 
to a recent discussion of the Christmas-giving service in 
these columns: 


In your Notes on Open Letters you speak deprecatingly of 
the custom of giving anything to the scholars at Christmas 
time. Is it not possible that there are two sides:to this ques- 
tion? I can readily see how a New York City superintendent, 
presiding over a school connected with a rich or well-to-do 
church, would write ashedid. But there are thousands of schools 
that are not like his school. Don’t think that because those 
who live outside of New York or Philadelphia do not do the 
way you do, that therefore they are in total darkness and igno- 
rance. Our school, and I doubt not but that many another 
school similarly situated, finds it to be along the teaching of 
Christ, as we read our Bibles, to give gifts to our scholars at 
Christmas for this reason: Not more than ten per cent of our 
scholars are from homes of the well-to-do class. Our school 
pays all its own expenses (the merits of this are not up for dis- 
cussion here); they contribute liberally all through the year 
for school expenses, Bible Day, Children’s Day, missionary 
objects, ete., and, when Christmas comes, wé think that it is 
their time to feel the reciprocal blessing of receiving, especially 
as they are paying, indirectly, for the costofit. I don’t say we 
always do this, as we have tried the plan of “ giving instead of 
getting,” and they give nobly. But it isn’t right for scholars 
such as ours and many others to be always giving, and no 
amount of the disgust of the New York brother over this plan 
will persuade us to abandon it. He thinks all the poor to 
whom something should be given are outside of the school ; we 
think that many of them are within our schools, and the candy 
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and oranges they get there at Christmas time are all they get 
from any source. As to the terrible extreme of charging an 
admission fee, to keep out outsiders, I would say that we always 
do it; not for the purpose he mentions, but because we always 
give a pleasing entertainment, which is worth the small admis- 
sion, and the money so paid helps to defray the necessary 
expenses connected with the occasion. I write this because I 
believe there are thousands of schools to whom the one-sided 
remarks of the city superintendent, and your comments on the 
same, are painful, when we believe we are doing the will of 
Christ “in our circumstances” as much as he is in his, and 
don’t appreciate being told that we are still in the Middle Ages 
because we don’t do as he does. 


That Ohio school seems to have life in it, and some of 
its features mentioned are peculiarly praiseworthy. It 
«may, indeed, be well for teachers to give little gifts to 
their pupils, as a personal matter, at any season of the 
year; but it is also well to have the pupils understand 
that the Sunday-school as a Sunday-school is an institu- 
tion which brings its blessing to them in the form of 
Bible teaching and of Christian training, rather than in 
oranges and candy and peanuts and pop-corn, and that 
on our Saviour’s birthday they are to show their grati- 
tude to him by giving gifts to others in his name. This 
is a truth that is quite as precious in the country as in 
the city, among the poor as among the well-to-do. The 
writer of this paragraph is familiar, by years of service, 
with the needs of Sunday-schools among the poor and in 
the rural districts. He has seen frequent testings of this 
matter by practical experiment. He has found that 
uniformly the poor were more interested in the work of 
giving than of getting in Sunday-school, and that it 
was those out of homes of wealth who were less ready to 
believe that the poor could feel this way. A Sunday- 
school, in country as in city, is more likely to prosper 
under a Christmas-giving service than under a Christmas- 
getting service of the old-fashioned sort. 





The Dual Commandment 


By M. Woolsey Stryker 


Howes none above Thee, 
Mind and strength and heart, 
I, my God, would love thee 
All for what thou art. 
As thy first and greatest 
Teach me this command, 
And what thou createst 
Make, in grace, to stand, 


Help me love my neighbor 
As thou lovedst me ; 
Help me share his labor 
In thy sympathy. 
Let thy Spirit only 
All my footsteps bend 
To the faint and lonely, 
For thy sake, a friend. 


So, as truth and beauty 
Make one perfect whole, 
Joy shall blend with duty 
‘In my deepest sou); 
Blessed most in giving 
What to love belongs, 
Mine thy law of living, 
And thy statutes songs. 
Clinton, N. Y. 
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The French Excavations at Tello 


Second Article ; 
By Professor Dr. Herman V. Hilprecht 


HE recent excavations of de Sarzec brought to light 
important new documents, even of the period after 
Edingiranagin, among them a beautiful silver vase with 
an inscription of Entemena, and they made us, more- 
over, acquainted with the names of several patesis before 
unknown ; but still the most important discoveries are 
the following, which relate to the oldest history of Lagash, 
just treated. 

Urukagina, in addition to the four inscriptions pre- 
viously known, is represented by a new door-socket, 
The inscription is arranged in two columns around the 
hole in which the door-pivot moved. But unfortunately 
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the inscribed part is so effaced that only small fractions 
remain, 

The personality of Ur-Nina, about whom we knew, 
until very recently, only through a few badly preserved 
fragments of limestone slabs, is brought very much nearer 
to us by the later results of deSarzec. In the years 1888 
and 1889, the French explorer dug up a building, every 
brick of which bore the inscription, “ Ur-Nina, king of 
Lagash, son of Nigal-nigin, has built the house of the 
god Ningirsu.” In doing so he reached the real theater 
of Ur-Nina’s activity, his temple, and found in this 
building and its immediate vicinity a large number of 
valuable and, for the greater part, inscribed objects. 
Heuzey, in his description of the finds,’ counted not less 
than three door-sockets, three votive tablets, together 
with the bronze statuettes belonging to them, the frag- 
ment of an onyx vase dedicated to the goddess Ba’u, four 
lion-heads, two fragments of stone tablets with figures of 
animals, and, above all, three bas-reliefs in limestone. 

These three bas-reliefs, which are partly square, partly 
oval, are of especial interest to us as monuments of the 
earliest Babylonian art. They all three represent the 
same subject mire or less executed,—the king Ur-Nina 
surrounded by his children and pages. The largest bas- 
relief is forty centimeters high, forty-seven centimeters 
broad, and seventeen centimeters thick, and contains 
this representation most complete in its details. Like 
all other reliefs of the same type, and similar in this 
respect to the two intaglios found in Nippur, it is per- 
forated in the center. Heuzey endeavored to find out 
the original purpose of this round hole. I do not believe, 
however, that his present view *® according to which it 

‘served to hold consecrated objects, such as weapons, 
especially clubs, in a standing position on the altar, is the 
correct one. His erroneous result is closely connected 
with his interpretation of certain inscriptions found on 
such tablets, which Professor Oppert misunderstood. 
More about this will be found in “ The Babylonian 
Expedition of the University of Pennsylvania” (Vol. I, 
Part 2). 

This relief of Ur-Nin4 is divided into two parts, an 
upper and a lower half; upon both the king figures as 
the principal person. He stands upon the upper part 
with a basket, the symbol of the masons, on his head; 
upon the lower side he is seated, holding a goblet of wire 
in his hand, while behind him stands his cupbearer carry- 
ing the wine-fiask from which he poured into the king’s 
goblet. In both cases the king is clothed with a short 
garment which covers only the lower half of the body, 
the upper half is entirely naked. In order to express 
the dignity of the king and of his position according 
to the ancient idea of both Oriental and classic people, he 
is represented as a giant, so that in comparison with him 
his children and servants around him appear like dwarfs. 
It is characteristic that upon both halves of this, and 
also upon similar reliefs found in Tello, the inscription 
begins on the head, and in most cases by the mouth of 
the king, as though representing words flowing from his 
mouth, or spoken by bim. 

To this class of reliefs belongs also a remarkably well- 
executed monument,® which is not made of stone, but 
consists of an artificial mixture of clay and bitumen, after- 
wards dried in the sun. It is somewhat later than the 
one just mentioned, but cannot be exactly placed chro- 
nologically, as it does not now contain the name of him 
who presented it to the temple. Evidently the name 
stood on the upper corner, near the king’s head, which 
is now broken off. 

By far the most important and interesting monument 
which thus far has been found in Tello is the so-called 
stele of vultures, set up by King Edingiranagin. This 
monument consists of “ close-grained white limestone, 
rounded at the top, and covered with scenes and inscrip- 
tions on both its faces.” It received its name from a 
flock of vultures, which carry away the arms, legs, and 
decapitated heads of the enemies vanquished by the king 
in a fierce battle. Unfortunately, it is preserved only in 
a fragmentary manner, and even the pieces discovered 
up to this time are effaced partially, so that it is extremely 
difficult to gain an exact understanding of all its details, 
and to decipher satisfactorily the preserved cuneiform 
characters. Nevertheless, Heuzey, by means of two new 
fragments, succeeded in explaining to a certain extent 
the figurative representation in the large and magnificent 
work on the French excavations edited by him. The front 
side shows—so far as it is preserved—the following four 
principal scenes, which stand in a logical relation to one 
another : : 

* Revue d Asvyriologie, 111, pp. 13 et seq. ’ 

* Les Armoicies Chaldéennes, pp. 6 et seq., 11 et 8¢q. 
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1. The king, Edingiranagin, with his infantry, is fight- 
ing a bloody battle. 

2. At the head of his troopg, and mounted on his 
chariot, he pursues the defeated enemies. 

3. In connection with the funeral rites, he celebrates 
his victory by a sacrifice. 

4. He oversees the execution of the captives, and kills 
with his own hand one of the conquered chiefs. 

Among the gifts which were presented to the temple 
of Ningirsu by foreign kings, who at times acquired a 
hegemony over Lagash, two inscribed objects deserve 
especial attention. The one is a vase fragment, which 
belongs to Alusharshid, king of Kish, who left such a 
large number of vases in Nippur; and the other is the 
fragments of a mace-head or scepter-knob, dedicated by 
anether king of northern Babylonia to the chief god of 
Tello. Still greater importance must be attached to two 
votive presents given by two other kings of Kish. The 
one is a scepter-knob in stone, the side of which is 
adorned with six lions. They are so connected with each 
other that each one with his fore paws clutches the hind 
paws of the lion ahead of him, at the same time burying 
his teeth in the shoulder of the latter. The top of the 
knob contains the well-known lion-headed eagle, the coat 
of arms of the god Ningirsu and his city of Lagash. The 
inscription itself, which accompanied this present, was 
misunderstood by Heuzey. 

The other consecrated present is a large lance-head 
made of copper or bronze, and is fourteen centimeters 
wide and eighty centimeterslong. It was fastened to the 
lance-shaft by means of a handle with five round holes. 
The name of the king is inscribed on the lower end of 
the copper or bronze head, and the lance was hung in 
the temple so that the head pointed downwards, as was 
correctly pointed out by Heuzey. This is shown by the 
manner in which the picture of a lion standing upright 
is engraved on the metal blade. We already knew from 
the inscriptions of Gudea that it was customary for the 
rulers to present lances as holy gifts to the temple of 
Ningirsu. It is also interesting to know that a metal 
tube, three meters long, has been identified by Heuzey 
as the ferrule of the end of the shaft of this lance. \ This 
metal tube is at present in the museum at Constantinople. 
At its extreme end, and at the same time terminating 
the lance, was a knob madeof bitumen. The dimensions 
of the head and of the shaft’s ferrule, already cited, 
enable us to estimate the immense size which these 
weapons must have had. 

Evidently the prevailing belief was that the gods and 
demi-gods like Gilgamesh were accoutered with such 
weapons when’ they went out to battle. 

In spite of the rich discoveries at Tello in the line of 
artistic and religious objects whose fundamental impor- 


. tance for the earliest history cannot be doubted, it was 


somewhat puzzling that, s0 far, no clay tablets of any 
importance or in large numbers had been brought to 
light. While the American Expedition of the Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania, in Nuffar, laid bare several archives 
containing over thirty-two thousand cuneiform tablets, 
the results of the French expedition in Tello, until quite 
recently, so far as I know, amounted to about several 
hundred tablets, which belonged mostly to the third 
millenium B.C. But at last, even in this respect, de 
Sarzec’s work and long years of endurance were crowned 
with an extraordinary success. About two hundred 
meters distant from the hill where he uncovered the 
buildings of the old princes of Lagash, in a small hill he 
came upon a right-angled gallery constructed of unburnt 
bricks, which concealed, according to his own estimate, 
about thirty thousand baked clay tablets covered with 
cuneiform writing, and arranged in layers, one above 
another. About five thousand of these are in a perfect 
state of preservation, although most of the tablets were, 
naturally, broken. Their contents, so far as they have 
been examined, embrace mostly contracts, inventories, 
and lists of sacrifices, from the third and fourth millen- 
niums B.C. A systematic publication and examination 
of this great library, in spite of the narrow field which 
it embraces, will bring to view many important details 
concerning the language itself and the business life in 
the temple and the city. Even the enormous size of 
some of these documents, which reach a length of forty 
centimeters, is in itself remarkable. As there are in the 
collection, also, statuettes, clay cylinders, and large in- 
scribed pebbles, the building uncovered by de Sarzec 
may beregarded asa regular literary storehouse or temple 
archive. It would take us too far to enter upon a dis- 
cussion in detail of all the discoveries of the latest cam- 
paign. An extraordinarily large number of fragments 
of vases and sculptures, and among them a few complete 
and well-preserved statues, also two bull’s heads in 
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copper, inlaid with mother-of-pearl and lapis-lazuli, 
belong to the most prominent acquisitions of this recent 
collection. 

Unfortunately, the field of ruins, owing to the tempo- 
rary absence of de Sarzec, seems to have been plundered 
by the thievish Arabs from the neighborhood of Tello, 
For, at present,a large number of baked clay tablets 
are in the possession of dealers in England, France, and 
America, Already about two thousand of them have 
been offered for saleto me. After a brief examination 
of their contents, I could easily determine that they all 
come from Tello. 

This enormous mound, or, rather, series of mounds, 
has already yielded important treasures to the indefati- 
gable French excavator; but, without doubt, it conceals 
still other monuments and clay tablets of fundamental 
importance. May Mr. de Sarzec be permitted by Provi- 
dence to explore systematically this entire field of ruins, 
and to make his far-reaching results accessible to schol- 
ars of the whole world through Mr. Heuzey’s excellent 
publication ! 


University of Pennsylvania. 
CAB 


Winter Notes 
By the Rev. John Sheridan Zelie 


HERE comes a time to the country parson when he 
begins to realize that, though he has been in every 
house in the parish, he does not know “ how the other 
half lives.” The hills look down upon him, and the 
fields glimpse through at him, as he trudges out his no- 
vitiate in human nature, and wonder what sort of a can- 
didate he would make for advancement in her older 
cultus. And when it is discovered that he is not a mere 
transient, that, having reached the “old broom” point, 
he is not to cease sweeping just because he has ceased to 
make so much dust; when Nature finds him willing to 
take his turn at autumn, and not complain; when, in 
short, he has declared his intentions,—she begins tokindly 
humiliate him with unexpected riches. The hills call a 
council, and ordain him over a larger parish. Not one 
of these councils, that meets to dryly ask you what you 
think of inspiration, but convened for the purpose of 
imparting it. 

But I think she is shy of the minister above other 
people. There is a mercenary quality to his intellect. 
That awful bread-and-butter instinct which he has been 
taught to call the “ homiletical instinct” stands in his 
way here. He carries a text in his pocket for bait, 
instead of offering himself to be caught. He angles 
unskilfully with next Sunday’s “ line of. thought,” but 
pulls it so quickly as to reveal, at the other end of it, a 
theological pot-hunter instead of a poet. He is quite 
too apt to think that truth is not true unless it will turn 
the crank of some visible morality. He is sometimes 
the least pastoral of all Nature’s acquaintances,—comes 
out as Saul went to the woman of Endor, feeling that 
he oughtn’t to, and is inclined to treat her as an old 
pagan coquette. She finds him also a little too careful 
about what roads he takes, to suit her mind. He prefers 
the old homiletical cart-tracks and consults the guide- 
boards too narrowly ever to really get anywhere, she 
thinks. He will not follow a road simply because it is 
beautiful, but because it tells its secret at the start (which 
is that it hasn’t any), on hand-posts that say: “10 Miles 
to Litchfield,” “9 Mls. to Bethlehem,” “13 Mls. to Jus- 
tification,” “3 Mis. to Faith,” Now and then, as he 
travels laboriously along on some such orthodox high- 
way, Nature wilfully embarrasses him with the curt 
notice “50 Mls. to Nowhere,” and the poor man goes 
home; he has ended up in that distant borough too 
often. 

The parson goes out to Nature believing in regenera- 
tion if he believes in anything. Nature appears never 
to have heard of the doctrine, but talks constantly of 
generation. Her only idea of regeneration is. not, as 
with man, to stop doing what she used to do, but to do 
it all the oftener. Her sinful sense of sinlessness is 
hopelessly and beautifully pagan. The parson inclines 
to believe with Bushnell that Nature had a fall, and with 
Newman (though he wouldn’t own it) that the need of a 
doctrine authorizes the immediate construction of the 
same, and so she ought to have fallen. He dreams about 
the new earth before he has gotten sufficiently acquainted 
with the old one to know whether it needs renewing. 
Nature has her dream of man; it is the passing away of 
the old eye. At last she wins on us, and we have the 
delightfully heathenish feeling of not caring if she did 
not fall when we did, and of being glad of something in 
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this work-a-day world that we need not try our poor bet- 
terment upon. And then there comes a “laying on of 
hands” that are never taken off, and that never grow 
heavy. 

The snow begins to-day with a shiftless Connecticut 
fall, making those who are used to more prompt and 
vigorous service in other parts of New England nervous 
with wondering if it will last. The snow-mills run on 
half-time, and turn out just enough to pay expenses. 
The land of steady habits has lost one of them. Nature 
started the industry years ago, and young and old were 
urged to invest in sleighs and sleds and expectations. 
Dividends were large in those days, but now the clouds 
are anxious to withdraw their capital and put it into 
other enterprises as fast as they dare. 

The laurel ducks its head against the oncoming winter, 
and the stems gleam fiery red in the draft of the cold. 
It seems to have no connection with the ground, but is 
flang in great masses on the snow. Down past the long 
high ridge, covered with the tightest warp of clean gray 
young chestnuts, and a woof of red tips shot across here 
and there. 
end rose a secret pine, inviting me for another day,—no, 
for that day; but I had gotten a prayer-meeting topic, 
andnust needs go and prove it, and begged to be ex- 
cused. So we put by the great invitation for cattle that 
we can do little for, and for pieces of land that we go to 
look at and yet see nothing. On to the farmhouse and 
its case of bona fide sick ness and the long mortgage, mak- 
ing the day wofully short for al! its concerns, with Mrs. 
Farmer at the tub getting the stains out of the clothes 
with the acid of tart remarks about the mortgagee, and 
putting him through the wringer of good-natured sar- 
casm, and taking him out flat and dry of the milk of 
human kindness, but cheerful and hospitable, and no 
mortgage big enough to overshadow the guest for them. 

The snow is a relic now in the museum of Connecticut 
weather. A spring morning has been caught and crys- 
tallized. A distant yellow field has mingled itself with 
water since yesterday, and gives out a perfect sea-green 
in the sun. Over the cornfield on the hillside the 
stunted militia of cut stalks, in a new yellow uniform, 
trudge valiantly up toward the sun. The Great Com- 
municator rumbles past, no longer breaking the poetry 
of the scene, but seeming now an accredited Mereury of 
all hills and valleys. 

And now the suow returns, and the brown backs and 
yellow ends of the wood-piles on the newly-cut hills 
make a homespun sight. Why does not the chopper 
leave one Testimony Tree in every lot? It would look 
better than this wooden thoroughness. The red flames 
of the sumach blaze silently out of their high candelabra 
above the snow,—lamps that burn six months with one 
filling, crimsof and wool, lighting up a great Catholic 
worship all around, the most churchly thing in the woods. 
A beautiful green lichen dust, on the under side of the 
stone wall around a widow’s wood-lot, chooses Trinity- 
tide for its season. Lent is coming in, and a distant 
ridge trembles from violet to purple. A High Church- 
man would be shocked at the mixture, unless quietly 
reminded that Nature went into colors first. A blue 
marauder of mist travels up over the heights. The win- 
ter is coming again, and we are learning why we love it. 


CAS 


Primary Teaching without a 
Separate Room 


By Harriet L. Shoemaker 


HERE is no denying that the primary teacher with- 
out a room to herself is most seriously handi- 
capped. Her first effort, then, should be to find out the 
resources of her environment, to see if something cannot 
be made out of nothing, and a room improvised. 

I know a girl whose situation was as unpromising as 
it could well be. But there was an abandoned choir-loft 
at the back of the country church where she taught,—a 
place full of cast-off seats and remnants of past usefulness. 
When she proposed holding her class there, the superin- 
tendent scorned such a notion; but her perseverance 
finally succeeded in getting a space cleared large enough 
for her little folks. That, with all its inconveniences, 
was infinitely more satisfactory than teaching down- 
stairs in a crowded room. I may add, in passing, that, 
by the gift of a summer visitor, that teacher has now a 
beautifully equipped class-room. It did not come, how- 
ever, till long after she had battled with adverse fortune 
in the old gallery. 

But all schoolrooms will not yield treasure on de- 
mand, as in her case. Sometimes an accommodating 
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neighbor will give the use of a room near enough to the 
church for the primary class to retire to it after assem- 
bling with the adults. If this plan is impracticable, 
there is generally one*remaining device for securing 
privacy,—to gather the class behind all others in a cor- 
ner, and to enclose that corner with screens. 

Of course, the Bible class has always claimed the par- 
ticular spot best suited to the aspiring primary teacher ; 
but a mixture of tact and patience, applied in large 
quantities to the Bible-class leader, will win that corner 
in time. 

The enclosing screens may be very plain. Two ordi- 
nary large clothes-horses, covered with dark calico, 
will answer every purpose. A row of nails along the 
top will hang the picture-roll, etc. A piece of flexible 
blackboard cloth, hemmed at bottom and top, and stif- 
fened by two sticks, may be attached to the screen by 
rings or cords at both top and bottom. It will not be 
perfectly steady, but it is a great deal better than no 
board, and has the advantage of being easily removed 
after the lesson. 

Behind the screen the problem of teaching in the 
main room is almost solved. Of course, there can be nq 
singing, but a great many of thesimpler motion exercises 
can be quietly carried on. For instance, they can repeat 
Miss Havergal’s ‘Consecration Hymn” without dis- 
turbing the other classes. In fact, motion exercises can 
be used without the screen, if the class is in its proper 
place,—behind all the others. Each child can be 
taught to speak gently, while every voice contributes to 
the whole volume of sound, just as the skilful leader of 
a chorus can command 4 pianissimo passage—a mere 
breath of music—from five hundred singers, each adding 
his whisper. 

When the screen is an impossibility, and therefore no 
single blackboard can be used, each child may be given 
a slate for himself. This plan involves extra work on 
the teacher’s part, but it attracts each one of the class, 
and fixes the lesson when he helps teach himself by 
means of a slate. 

In learning a new text, it sometimes helps to give 
each child a different word of it, and then to call for the 
words in order. This and the repetition of verses in 
concert by at least three or four children can be done in 
the quietest of adult rooms. 

But, after all is said, we come back to the truth with 
which we began, that teaching in a common classeroom 
is most difficult. After you have carefully utilized the 
resources of your particular work-place, if there is no 
next-door house to borrow, and if screens and blackboards 
are a vain fancy, then use slates and such motion exer- 
cises and concert recitations as youcan. Make a sand 
map on the ground outside the church some pleasant 
day. Work on with a good courage, remembering what 
stupendous results have been achieved by our forefathers 
in the faith, who taught the word of God with far less of 
material equipment than belongs to the poorest of 
modern Sunday-schools. 


Bridgeton, N. J. 





Indian Child-Life in Brazil 


By M. P. D. 


MAGINE a queer hut on a bill. It is made of four 
upright poles and a dried-grass roof. In the center 
is a fire, day and night. Around the fire are trunks of 
trees, pointing toward it, which serve as seats, tables, 
and beds. Here a little Indian opens his eyes on this 
world. His small nose is pressed flat,—why, I do not 
know,—and he is thrown into a river, poor little man, 
then put into a basket made of wild vines. In this 
basket the proud father puts a little bow and arrows, 
lance, and tomahawk. The little boy. gets plenty of 
fresh air! 

At cock-crowing, all in the wigwam get up and go to 
the river for a bath, then come back and wait in silence 
the orders of the cacique for the day. The orders are 
promptly obeyed. At breakfast they have raw fish or 
game, honey or fruits, sometimes beans, and a cake made 
of rotten corn, which has a frightful odor. The sober 
little baby in his basket sees his mother, dressed in gay 
beads and a little apron, weaving little pieces of cloth 
out of thistles.or making pottery, which she understands 
better than Robinson Crusoe. The father rubs a long 
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leaf in his hands, from which he makes a slender, elastic 
cord, to be woven into a hammock or fishing-net. Or he 
makes a strong bow and arrows, as tall as himself, carv- 
ing them delicately and painting them. The point of 
the arrow is of monkey-bone or iron. He makes, also, 
long lances for hunting or war. Sometimes a neighbor 
comes in, sits down by the person he likes best, and does 
not speak until something to eat is offered, when a digni- 
fied conversation begins; the others now and then nod, 
and exclaim, “‘ Hé!” 

By and by the little brown Indian is big enough to 
run about and play with the chickens, tame raccoons, 
monkeys, etc., and with the many lean dogs that are the 
delight of his father, but are never fed, poor things! 
This little boy is not troubled with clothes, you know, 
unless for a long tramp in the woods, when his legs are 
wound about with thongs to defend them from snake- 
bites. He admires the wonderful skill of his father, who 
shoots a great arrow up, up, till it disappears in the blue - 
sky, and then comes down exactly where he chooses, 
between two toes of his slender foot or halving an 
orange. He listens to stories of the various ways to trap 
game—the covered hole with a cord and heavy stick to 
fall at a touch, the rude fence with a trap-gate, the 
long deep ditch covered with branches. 

He longs to go fishing, and drag through the water 
something like a butterfly catcher, or throw the broad 
net with little weights on one side and corks on the 
other, that takes in many and then closes. The easiest 
way of all, when the river is narrow, is to build a dam, 
crush a poisonous herb into the water above, and thus 
kill bundreds of the fish at once; nobody minds their 
dying poisoned, but as many as possible are eaten, and 
the rest spread out to dry—not salted ! 

It is rough fun to take part in the game where a num- 
ber of Indians divide into two parties and throw at each 
other, with force and precision, sticks about a foot and a 
half long. Oh, but it hurts when it hits! 

In mosquito time, they smear themselves with. a 
gummy substance. Sometimes four or five families go 
a journey of many leagues to a town of whites, chiefly 
to get dogs and guns—by hook or by crook. The poor 
mothers, bent almost double, carry babies and bundles 
by a strap passed from forehéad to back. Not even city 
thieves are more expert in getting what does not belong 
to them than these ehildren of the woods. 

When a bright star appears near the moon, the first 
marriage of the year is celebrated. The young man 
must follow his father-in-law everywhere, and obey him, 
or lose his wife. When the wife gets old she may be 
traded off for a younger one. If the man is very brave, 
he may have more than one wife. 

But one day our Indian is very ill. His poor body is 
bound tight with thongs, and under him are herbs on 
coals,—maybe the smoke will do him good! Some old 
people come in and blow at him with their lips, for the 
Great Spirit is like wind. It is not quite certain where 
he lives, perhaps in the sun or moon, If it thunders 
and lightens, the old people stop blowing. They think 
the Great Spirit is angry and the man will die. He 
seems worse. The women cry aloud. He is dead. 

Three men wrap him up in cloth and carry him toa 
great grave lined with leaves. They put him in half 
the tree-trunk on which he used to sleep, with his face 
toward the west. Under his head are his plumes. At 
his right are his arms and a burning torch. Cross-sticks 
above and the other half of his tree-trunk bed keep the 
earth from touching him. The meni return to their huts 
without speaking. The wives of the dead Indian shut 
themselves into a separate hut for eight days, and at 
morning, noon, and sunset cry aloud over their loss, 
The others busy themselves getting up a feast to cele- 

brate his praises. They mix corn, pine-nuts, and honey 
to make asort of brandy. If the pieces do not dissolve 
fast enough, they take them out of the cauldrons, chew 
them well, and throw them in again | 

At the end of the eight days, a horn sounds. All the 
Indians of the tribe gather in the but of the parents of 
their comrade. All are painted black. All are silent, 
They seat themselves in files on either side of the fire 
which extends throngh the middle of the hut, The 
women sit behind the men. The cacique, in a mono- 
tonous voice, sings the funeral dirge. All the women 
cry. The men offer food and brandy to the guests, 
Suddenly all rise, singing and dancing in perfect time, 
around the fire, each holding in his hand a green branch 
or a painted staff. 

This continues until the brandy is gone, perbaps five 
or six hours. Then the men, hot and grimy, rush to the 
river, and the funeral rites are over. 


Ourityba, Parana, Brasil. 
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First Quarter, 1896 


1. January 5.—The Forerunner of Christ. 


Luke 1 : 5-17 










2. January 12.—THe Boy Jeas.............-ccecceeeserersoecessecsessesensees 
3. January 19.—The Ministry of John the Baptist.. - 


5. February 2.—The Power of Jesus.... 
6. February 9.—The Sermon on the Mount ...... 
7. February 16.—The Great Helper... ............. 
8. February 23.—Faith Encouraged... 
8. March 1.—Jesus the Messiah....................... 
10. March 8.—True Love to One’s Neighbor...... 
11, March 15.—Teaching about Prayer.................-..0. sees Latte 11 : 1-13 
12. March 22.—Faithful and Unfaithful Servants................. Luke 12 : 37-48 
13. March 29.—Review 


Kya 
Outline Inductive Studies 


Prepared by 
The American Institute of Sacred Literature 
_ 
Study 5.—The Beginning of the 
Ministry in Galilee — 
Luke 4: 31 to 5: 26. 

I. Criticism. 

The material in Luke differs considerably from the com- 

‘mon synoptic source. Notice (1) additions. The incidents 

connected with the call of Peter (5: 1-11); incidents in the 
healing of the demoniac (for example, in v. 35); explanatory 
clauses, as “city of Galilee” (4 : 31). (2.) Modifications. 
For example, “demon” for “spirit” (4: 33, 35); the order 
of events in the case of the cull of the four disciples; expli- 
cation and paraphrase, as 4: 42 (comp. Mark 1 : 37), 4: 43 
(comp. Mark 1 : 38); explicitness, especially in medical 
terms (see Col. 4: 14), 4 : 38, 40, and the reference to Christ’s 
person (4: 41; comp. Mark 1: 34), These and other varia- 
tions illustrate the literary methods of the three writers, and 
indicate the point of view of each (for example, Matt. 8 : 17, 
the fulfilment of prophecy). As evidence of the use of a 
common written source, compare Mark 2: 8-11; Matthew 
9:46; Luke 5: 22-24. 
II. THe ORDERING OF THE MATERIAL. 

The ministry of Galilee marks a new period in the life of 
Jesus. It constitutes the substance of the Synoptic Gospels. 
It began when Jesus, learning of the imprisonment of John 
the Baptist (Mark 1:14), began again to preach, with his 
residence at Capernaum. Notice its chief characteristics, 
following their chronological order as far as it is attainable. 

1, The Re-calling of the Original Disciples, Luke’s order 


differs from that of Mark, which appears the older and more’ 


natural. Recalling John 1: 35-51, does it not seem as if 
Jesus was now beginning anew his ministry? According to 
the common synoptic narrative (Mark 1:15; Matt. 4: 12, 
13; Luke 4: 14), some time apparently elapsed before Jesus 
began to gather about him this little band of sympathizers, 
in accordance with the custom of the times (see Matt. 9 : 14; 
Mark 2:18). His object appears later in the choice of the 
twelve (Mark 3:14), but the number of the disciples was 
much greater. Observe the business of thes¢ men (Luke 
5 : 3, 5, 10), ana how Jesus utilizes all their business skill in 
the service of the kingdom (5:10). For the call of a fifth 
disciple see 5 : 27, 28. ‘ 

2. Preaching. Luke enlarges upon this (Luke 4: 15-30), while 
both Mark and Matthew give only the substance of his mes- 
sage. Luke abounds in “ words of grace” (4:22). See, espe- 
cially, chapter 15, The method of Christ’s preaching is seen 
at Nazareth, where he follows contemporary customs, and its 
substance in 4: 43. Contrast it with the preaching of John 
the Baptist. Have we not in this “ good tidings” the key- 
note of Christianity? No mention is made of Jesus’ baptiz- 
ing his converts (comp. John 4:1, 2). Even at the outset 
of his ministry he makes preaching tours of Galilee (4 : 42, 
43), and already shows systematic earnestness, and meets with 
success, No mention is made of his announcing himself as 
the Christ, and he even is averse to others’ calling him by the 
name (see 4: 41; Mark 1:34). But his teaching was “ with 
authority ” (Luke 4: 32; Matt.7:29; Mark 1:22). Was 
he, in this early period, essentially a preacher of ethics? 
Would there have been danger in a sudden proclamation of 
himself as Messiah? (See John 6 : 15.) 

3. Healing. Here we meet, at the outset of Christ’s minis- 
try, the use of the miracle. Was its purpose pure philan- 
thropy, or to establish his own supernatural character, or 
both? Must not a miracle have some high purpose for its 
justification? (Comp. John 6 : 26; Matt. 12 : 38, 39; Luke 
23 : 8, with Matt. 1] : 20; recall also the temptation.) The 
source followed by Luke has here grouped different sorts of 
miracles of healing, of the demoniac (Luke 4 : 33-36), the 
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woman with a fever (4: 38, 39), the leper (5: 12, 13), the 
paralytic (5 : 17-26), and all sorts of diseased persons (4 : 40; 
5:15). Note the attitude of Jesus toward the Mosaic law 
(5 : 14). 

4. Beginnings of Controversy, especially on the part of the 
educated class (5: 17,21). Was the cause of their opposition 
(5 : 21) a question of power or authority? (5: 24.) What is 
the argument underlying 5 : 24, 25? Endeavor to discover 
the advance in the revelation made by Jesus of himself in 
this incident. 

III. Sprcrax Torres, 

1. The business of the various apostles. (With the aid of 
a Concordance,—Thom’s “ Concordance to the Revised Ver- 
sion of the New Testament.”) , 

2. Compare the ministry in Judea (John 1) with that be- 
ginning in Galilee. 

3. What did Jesus mean by the “ power to forgive sins”? 
(See Luke 7 : 47 seg.; John 20 : 23.) 

4. Did the paralytic wish to be healed or to hear the 
preaching? In what lay his great faith,—in Jesus’ power to 
cure him, or in the gospel? (Mark 2: 5.) 


YY 
Lesson 5, February 2, 1896 


The Power of Jesus 


Gotpen Text: The Son of man hath power upon earth to 
forgive sins.—Luke 5: 24. P 


(Luke 5: 17-26. Memory verses: 22-24.) 
Read Luke 5: 1-39 and 6: 1-11. 


COMMON VERSION. REVISED VERSION, 


17 And itcame to passon acer- 17 And it came to passon one of 
tain day, as he was teaching, that those days, that he was teach- 
there were Phir’i-sees and doctors ing ; and there were Pharisees 
of the law sitting by, which were and doctors of the law sitting 
come out of every town of Gal’i- by, which were come out of 
lee, and Ju-déa, and Je-ru’salém : every village of Galilee and 
and the power of the Lord was Judea and Jerusalem : and the 
present to heal them. power of the Lord was with 

18 § And, behold, men brought 18 him 'to heal. And behold, 
in a bed a man which was taken men bring on a bed a man that 
with a palsy: and they sought was palsied: and they sought 
means to bring him in, and to lay to bring him in, and to lay him 
him before him. 19 before him. And not finding 

19 And when they could not by what way they might bring 
find by what way they might bring him in because of the multi- 
him in because of the multitude, tude, they went up to the 
they went upon the housetop, and housetop, and let him down 
let him down through the tiling through the tiles with his 
with his couch into the midst be- couch into the midst before 
fore Jesus. 20 Jesus. Andseeing their faith, 

20 And when hesaw their faith, he said, Man, thy sins are for- 
he said unto him, Man, thy sins 21 given thee. And the scribes 
are forgiven thee. and the Pharisees began to 

21 And the scribes and the reason, saying, Who is this 
Phiar’i-sees began to reason, say- that speaketh blasphemies? 
ing, Who is this which speaketh Who can forgive sins, but God 
blasphemies? Who can forgive 22 alone? But Jesus perceiving 
sins, but God alone? theirreasonings, answered and 

22 But when Jesus perceived said unto them, * What reason 
their thoughts, he answering said 23 ye in your hearts? Whether is 
unto them, What reason ye in easier, tosay, Thy sins are for- 
your hearts? given thee; or to say, Arise 

23 Whether is easier, to say, 24 and walk? But that ye may 
Thy sins be forgiven thee; or to know that the Son of man 
say, Rise up and walk? hath * power on earth to for- 

24 But that ye may know that give sins (he said unto him 
the Son of man hath power upon that was palsied), I say unto 
earth to forgive sins, (he said thee, Arise, and take up thy 
unto the sick of the palsy,) I say couch, and go unto thy house. 
unto thee, Arise, and take upthy 25 And immediately he rose up 
couch, and go intothine house. before them, and took up that 

25 And immediately he rose whereon he lay, and departed 
up before them, and took up that to his house, glorifying God. 
whereon he lay, and departed to 26 And amazement took hold on 
his own house, glorifying God. all, and they glorified God; 
, 26 And they were all amazed, and they were filled with fear, 
and they glorified God, and were saying, We have seen strange 
filled with fear, saying, We have things to-day. 
seen strange things to day. 





1Gr. that he should heal. Many ancient authorities read that he should 
heal them. 2Or, Why *Or, authority 


The American Revisers would substitute “who” or “that” for 
“which” in verse 17, and “‘ autbority " for “ power” in verse 24. 


ASA! 
Lesson Plan and Analysis 


Topic OF THE QUARTER: The Exalted Son of Man. 


GoLpEN TEXT FOR THE QUARTER: Him hath God exalted 
with his right hand to be a Prince and a Saviour.—Acts 5 : 31. 


Lesson Topic: The Son Manifesting Fulness of Power. 


1. Power to Heal, vs. 17-19, 25- 


OUTLINE : { 2. Power to Forgive, vs. 20-24, 26. 


Darty Home REAprInas: 


M.—LUKE 5 : 17-26. The power of Jesus. 
T.—Mark 1 : 23-34. The great physician. 
W.—Luke 7 : 36-s0. Power to forgive. 
T.—Acts 13 : 26-39. Forgiveness through Christ. 
F.—1: John 2: 1-12. Forgiven for his sake. 
S.—Psa. 130: 1-8. Plenteous redemption. 
S.—Psa. 32: 1-11. Blessing of forgiveness. 


(These Home Readings are the selections of the International 
Bible Reading Association. The heavy type indicates the lesson.) 





Lesson Analysis 


I, POWER TO HEAL, 


1. Unfriendly Witnesses : 
There were Pharisees and doctors of the law sitting by (17). 
At the — A two... or three, ... shall a matter be esta 


(Deut. 1 5). 
They hy thet they might catch him in talk (Mark 12 ; 13), 


2. Healing ows : 
The power of the Lord was with him to heal (17), 
Who bealeth all thy diseases (Psa. 103 : 3). 
Many followed him ; and he healed them all (Matt. 12 : 15). 
3- Grievous Hiness : 
Behold, men bring on a bed a man that was palsied (18), 
Sick of the palsy, grievously tormented (Matt, 8 ; 6). 
Sick and at the point of death (Luke 7 : 2). 
4- Persistent Effort : 
They went up to the housetop, and let him down (19). 
They uncovered the roof: ... they let down the bed (Mark 2 : 4), 
That I may by all means save some (1 Cor. 9 ; 22). 
5. Complete Cure : 
He rose up before them, ... and departed to ree ery (25). 
His —_ came again, . and he was clean (2 Kings 
He... took up the bed, and went forth before them ai (Mark 2 2:12), 


II. POWER TO FORGIVE, 


1. Paith Discerned : 

Seeing their faith (20). 
Jesus seeing their faith saith unto the sick (Mark 2 : 5). 
= faith it is impossible to be well- pleasing unto him (Heb, 

6). 

2. ‘ie Declared : 

He said, Man, thy sins are forgiven thee (20). 
Son, be of good cheer; thy sins are forgiven (Matt. 9 : 2). 
He said unto her, Thy sins are forgiven (Luke 7 : 48). 
3- Authority Challenged : 

Who can forgive sins, but God alone? (21.) 
Why doth this man thus speak? he blasphemeth (Mark 2: 7). 
Who is this that even forgiveth sins? (Luke 7* 49.) 
4- Authority Demonstrated : 

That ye may know, ... I say unto thee, Arise (24). 
Arise... . And he arose, and departed (Matt. 9 : 6, 7). 
Declared ro be the Son of God with power. . by the resurrection 

(Rom, 1 : 4). 
5- Conviction Produced : 

We have seen strange things to-day (26). 
They . “¢. _— God, which had given such power unto men 
We never tow it on this fashion (Mark 2 : 12). 

== 4 

Verse 17.—‘‘ The power of the Lord was with hii to heal.” Heal- 

ing power : (1) Its source; (2) Its channel; (3) Its operation ; (4) Its 


achievements. 
Verse 18.—"‘ They sought to bring him in, and to lay him 


before 
him.” (1) The sufferer ; (2) The Saviour ; (3) The helpers; (4) The ‘ 


aim ; (5) The expedient; (6) The success. 


Verse 20.—Seeing their faith.” (1) Faith possessed; (2) Faith | 


observed ; (3). Faith rewarded. 


Verse 23.—‘‘ Whether is easier?” (1) Power to heal observed; (2) ' 


Power to pardon deduced ; (3) All power indicated. 

Verse 24.—‘* But that ye may know.” (1) Knowledge desirable ; 
(2) Ty easy ee 1) Knowledge actual, 

rse 25,—** took up,... and departed, glorifying 

Gos. ” (1) The Lord’s Gomnand | (2) The man’s response; (3) The 
people’s satisfaction. 

Verse 26.—‘‘ We have seen strange things to-day.” (1) The scenes 
¢ the day; (2) The strangeness of the scenes ; (3) The influence of 


ASS 


Lesson Surroundings and 
Critical Notes 


By Professor M. B. Riddle, D.D., LL.D. 


Lesson Surroundings 


NTERVENING Events.—The first incident in the Gali- 
lean ministry mentioned by Matthew and Mark is the 
call of the four fishermen, identified by most harmonists with 
the miraculous draught of fishes (Luke 5: 1-11), which is 
therefore regarded as slightly out of its chronological order, 
Then come the teaching and healing at the synagogue in 
Capernaum on the sabbath, the healing of Peter’s wife’s 
mother and others on the same day ; the preaching in Galilee, 
followed by a withdrawal ; the healing of a leper and another 
withdrawal, followed by the lesson. 

Piace.—Capernaum (Mark 2:1); compare Matthew 9: 
1, “ his own city.” This was a flourishing city in the region 
of Gennesaret, not far from the northwestern shore of the 
lake. This site is still in dispute, Tell Him and Khan Min- 
yeh being the two localities named. Peter and Andrew lived 
there, and it has been inferred from Mark 2:1 that our 
Lord’s home was the scene of this miracle. Others think 
it was the house of Peter, in which Jesus may have resided. 
In any case, it was a large house with a flat roof, having an 
inner court. Around this there may have been a gallery. 
Jesus probably taught from a room facing the court, the 
multitude filling the court and adjacent rooms. 

Trwxe.—According to all three accounts, the call of Matthew 
immediately followed, and that came just before the second 
passover (John 5). The date, therefore, is the latter part of 
March, A. U. C. 781,—that is, A. D. 28, in the thirty-second 
year of our Lord’s life on earth. 

Prrsons.—Pharisees and doctors of the law from all parts 
of Palestine; a great crowd.of hearers; Jesus; a paralytic 
and those who carried him, four in number (Mark). 

PARALLEL PassaGes.—Matthew 9: 1-8; Mark 2: 1-12, 


_ 
Critical Notes 


Verse 17.—On one of those days: This is more accurate 
than “a certain day.” Mark (2:1) alsointimates that there 
was ap interval, “ after some days,” and names Capernaum as 
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the place.— Pharisees and doctors of the law: The latter term 
is equivalent to “scribe” or “lawyer.” Luke uses it twice 
(comp. Acts 5 : 34), Paul once (1 Tim. 1:7), but not in this 
technical sense. The scribes held official position, the Phari- 
gees were members of a religious party. Hence, in Mark 2: 
16, the phrase “ scribes of the Pharisees” is the form of the 
better supported text. The scribes would object to his assum- 
ing to teach at all; the Pharisees, to what he taught.—Sit- 
ting by: The position is not significant, except as implying 
continuous attention to the teaching of Jesus.—Out of every 
village of Galilee: The representatives of these two classes 
were found everywhere. On this occasion they had come 
from all parts of Galilee, and also from Judea and Jerusalem, 
—And the power of the Lord: That is, of Jehovah, as is evi- 
dent from the connection.— Was with him to heal: ‘This ren- 
dering is a paraphrase, to express the force of the better 
supported reading, which substitutes “ him” as the grammati- 
cal subject of the infinitive “to heal” for “them” as its 
object. 

Verse 18.—Men bring on a bed: The “bed” is designated 
in several ways by the three evangelists. It was probably a 
light pallet. Mark says “borne of four,” but others may 
have been with them.—A man that was palsied: The other 
evangelists use the term from which our word “ paralytic” 
is taken; Luke uses a medical phrase that indicates the 
paralyzed condition of the man (so in v. 24).—They sought : 
The tense used points to continued but ineffectual effort. 
Mark tells us that the entrance to the house was thronged 
with people. 

Verse 19.—And not finding : This simpler rendering of the 
Revised Version is more literal also.— Went up to the house- 
top; The flat Eastern house-top could be reached commonly 
by an outside staircase.— Let him down through the tiles: Mark 
(2+ 4), “they uncovered the roof where he was: and when 
they had broken it up (literally, dug out), they let down the 
bed,” etc. The word “tiles” is also used of pottery of any 
kind. The roof, whether that of the house or of the gallery 
surrounding the inner court, was of sun-dried brick or tiles, 
easily dug out, and as easily repaired. The agreement of 
Mark and Luke in regard to the main fact is remarkable, 
since they differ so entirely in the language used.— Before 
Jesus: Peculiar to Luke, Jesus was probably in a room 
facing the court, and if the man was let down through the 
roof of the gallery he would be immediately before Jesus. 

Verse 20.—Seeing their faith: The faith of those who 
brought the man is emphasized in all the accounts, That of 
the paralytic is afterwards shown. They simply trusted that 
Jesus could and would heal this man.—Man: Matthew and 
Mark, “son,” the former adding, “be of good cheer.”—Thy 
sins are forgiven thee: It does not follow that the sickness was 
a judgment for sin. Doubtless the man’s conscience had been 
quickened, and our Lord saw that he needed both spiritual 
and physical healing. By relieving the spiritual necessity 
first, Jesus directs the thoughts of the paralytic to his greatest 
néed, and at the same time makes an opportunity for declar- 
ing his true mission and attesting his authority as a spiritual 
healer. 

Verse 21.—And the.scribes and the Pharisees: See on verse 
17.—Began to reason: The accounts of Matthew and Mark 
indicate that this reasoning was not publicly uttered. Their 
unfriendly attitude was met by this declaration of Jesus, 
which enabled him to put his authority to a test.— Who is 
this that speaketh biasphemies? Mark, “ Why doth this man 
thus speak? he blasphemeth.”— Who can forgive sins, but God 
alone? The scribes and Pharisees, however they overlaid the 
law with human traditions, were theoretically orthodox. If 
Jesus could not claim divine authority for his language, they 
were correct in the conclusion, namely, that he uttered 
blasphemy. Doubtless.our Lord intended to raise this issue. 

Verse 22 —Perceiving ther reasonings: Not “thoughts,” 
since the word is derived from that used in verse 21. It 
generally has » bad sense in the New Testament. Their 
looks, or gestures, or words, may, however, have answered to 
their thoughts, but the question, “ What reason ye in your 
hearts?” points to a direct knowledge of their hearts. 

Verse 23.— Whether is easier, to say, Thy sins are forgiven 
thee ; or to say, Arise and walk? This verse is given by all three 
evangelists in almost the same words, which is quite unusual 
even where the same thought is expressed. It was in an 
important respect “easier” to claim the right to forgive sins, 
since that claim could not be visibly and immediately tested. 
But to say “ Arise and walk” put the claim to a direct test. 
Hence it. was harder to say this. That this is the force of 
the argument appears from what follows. 

Verse 24.— But that ye may know: It is here implied that 
divine power was necessary to work the healing by a word of 
command ; hence this would be the proof of the right to for- 
give sins. This verse also shows conclusively the main pur- 
pose of our Lord’s miracles; namely, to attest his authority 
and to reveal his person.— The Son of man: Jesus had thus 
designated himself, in private, to Nathanael (John 1% 51) 
and to Nicodemus (John 3: 13, 14), but this is the first pub- 
lic use of the term recorded in the Gospels. It is equivalent 
to “ Messiah ” (Dan. 7 : 18), but presents him as the second 
Adam, the new head of humanity. The Apostles: do not 
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use the term.—Hath power: More exactly, “ authority,” or 
“right.”—Him that was palsied: As in verse18. The paren- 
thetic explanation of the evangelists is necessary to show the 
change of address. It has been thought that it indicates a 
moment of expectant silence, during which Jesus turned to 
the sufferer.—I say wnto thee: Grammatically this is the lead- 
ing clause, on which “that ye may know” depends. The 
command that gave bodily healing was given with the pur- 
pose of attesting Christ’s authority to forgive sins.— Take up thy 
couch: The same word as in verse 19, and a diminutive form 
of that used in verse 18. It was light enough to carry, but 
heavy enough to prove the reality of the cure.—Go unto thy 
house: The word “go” implies going to some little distance. 
The walking away would be farther evidence of the cure, and 
it was wise to send him away from the crowd. 

Verse 25.—Immediately he rose up before them: The lan- 
guage of Luke differs from that of Matthew and Mark, though 
the same fact is stated.— That whereon he lay: This phrase is 
also peculiar to Luke.—Glorifying God: An evidence that he 
had been forgiven as well as cured. 

Verse 26.—And amazement took hold on all: More literal 
than “they were all amazed” (Auth. Ver.). Mark also 
mentions the amazement.—Glorified God : This implies grati- 
tude, and all three evangelists speak of it, Matthew adding, 
“which had given such power [or authority] unto men.”— 
And they were filled with fear, saying, We have seen strange 
things to-day: Here Luke is most full; Matthew says “ they 
were afraid.” “Strange things” is the rendering of the 
Greek word “paradox.” The prevalent effect was gratitude 
to God. This*involved some recognition of the claims of 
Jesus, probably some Messianic hopes. 

Western Theological’ Seminary. 


RSS 
The Lesson Story 


By Cunningham Geikie, D.D., LL.D. 


EJECTED at Nazareth, our Lord seems to have crossed 

to Capernaum by the plain of Buttauf, flooded by the 

rains in winter, unhealthy in the spring months, but pleas- 

ant when dried by the hot sun, The country is all open 

now, and largely wild; but the climbing land-waves towards 

Hattin would be cultivated then, and the landscape bright- 
ened by life and industry on every hand. 

The little town chosen by him henceforth as “his own 
city” appears to have stood on the spot now known as 
El-Mejdel,— a stretch of soft grassy undulations rising 
towards rounded hills at the back. A brook makes its way 
across the northern end, and forces itself into the lake through 
shallows choked with the Syrian papyrus. Close to this the 
limestone crops up into a low cape, rising from the waters, a 
narrow path cut in the edge of it offering the only way north- 
wards, as it must have done in Christ’s own day. To the 
south the plain of Gennesaret reaches away towards Magdala, 
once covered with orchards, grain plots, and vineyards, but 
now left to the thorny growths of nature. 

The knolls and mounds over El-Mejdel still speak of the 
town that once gave a home to Peter and Andrew and James 
and John, and through their presence and its own position 
attracted our Lord. Dug into by the peasants, they reveal 
squared stones, broken pillars, and the wreck of a once popu- 
lous haunt of men, these treasures supplying the coveted 
material for building and for burning into lime. 

Months had passed since Jesus had met Peter, Andrew, 
and John at the great gatherings that had flocked to hear 
“the Baptist,” and they had resumed their ordinary callings 
as fishermen, though still lovingly inclined to their “ Master.” 
In those days the lake fisheries employed vast numbers of 
boats, the fish being sent, fresh or dried, to Jerusalem, to the 
Roman cities on the table land on the east side of the lake, 
and, indeed, to every part of the country, large ‘ curing’ 
establishments abounding, especially in Tarichea, a town near 
the southern end of the little sea, on its west edge. 

Jesus, on coming to Capernaum, did not at first, apparently, 
live, as he afterwards did, in Peter’s house; but, seeing James 
and his brother John casting their net near the land, he 
renewed his old relations with them, finally and forever, by 
inviting them to leave their craft and follow him as his dis- 
ciples, “ fishers of men,”—to bring them, in the net of the new 
gospel, from darkness to light, and from death $0 life, not, 
like the finny captives they had hitherto taken, from life to 
death; and then, walking onwards, and finding Peter and 
Andrew, the same summons met the same acceptance. A 
miraculous draught of fishes, presently vouchsafed, fixed 
them forever in their loyal reverence. They were hence- 
forth Christ’s chief apostles, 

The dignity and authority of his discourses in the local 
synagogue was meanwhile spreading his fame, which the cure 
of a possessed man, who one sabbath disturbed the congrega- 
tion, intensified. The ministry of the new kingdom of God 
had now begun in its fullest actiyity. The nights were often 
spent by our Lord in solitary devotion among the hills; the 
days were spent in speaking to crowds across the lake and all 
over Galilee, and in works of miraculous healing. Fevers, 
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leprosy, and “all manner of disease” or “sickness” fled at 
his word. The excitement must have been immense. But 
his wide popularity had already roused the jealousy of the 
rabbis, whose craft it endangered, as well as their hold on 
the people, and hitherto unchallenged reverence. , 

He had come from the other side of the lake to Caper- 
naum, and, his arrival being noted, vast crowds had presently 
gathered round the house, listening to the discourse he forth- 
with addressed to them from the upper-room window. Ere- 
long a pallet, carried by four bearers, and supporting a poor 
sick young man, was seen approaching; but, access to the door 
being impossible, the only way to get near the great Healer 
seemed to be by carrying the sick one up the rough outside 
steps that led to the flat roof, and then forcing up the hatch- 
ment, closed in the rainy months, but used in the dry summer 
to get to the cool roof from inside. To get near Christ was 
clearly felt by the stricken youth a pledge of being made 
whole; and, the opening being soon uncovered, he had him- 
self let down by ropes into the chamber where Jesus was, and 
laid at his feet. Such faith in him showed the humble peni- 
tence which God accepts, and was cheered by an assurance 
that his sins were forgiven. 

But some rabbis.on the divan, hearing such words, scented 
heterodoxy forthwith, and saw in them only matter for hos- 
tile ecclesiastical action. He could be arraigned for blas- 
phemy for speaking so. Knowing their thoughts, if only 
from their looks and words, the Saviour, asking them whether 
it was easier to say that the youth’s sins were forgiven, or 
to make him rise and walk, ordered him to do so, Then, to 
the amazement of all, and the temporary silencing of his ene- 
mies, the helpless figure slowly raised itself, gathering full 
manly vigor in the doing so, and presently, with lowliest 
obeisance to his wondrous healer, took up his pallet and 
retired. The rabbis were worsted for the moment, and the 
people filled with devout wonder; but henceforth the rulers 
of the church had only one thought respecting the new 
teacher,—to crush him as a hated and dangerous rival. 

Bournemouth, England. 


AY 
Blasphemer, or—Who ? 
By Alexander McLaren, D.D. 


UKE describes the composition of the unfriendly ob- 
servers in this crowd with more emphasis and minute- 
ness than the other evangelists do. They were Pharisees 
and doctors, and they were assembled from every part of 
Galilee, and even from Judea, and, what was most remark- 
able, from Jerusalem itself. Probably the conflict with the 
authorities in the capital, recorded in John 5, had taken 
place by this time; and, if so, a deputation from the san- 
hedrin would very naturally be despatched to Capernaum, 
and its members would as naturally summon the local lights 
to sit with them, and watch this revolutionary young teacher, 
who had no license from them, and apparently not much 
reverence for them. i 

One can easily imagine that these heresy-hunters would be 
much too superior persons to mix with the crowd about the 
door of Peter’s house, and would, as Luke says, be “ sitting 
by,” near enough to see and hear, but far enough to show 
that they had no share in the vulgar enthusiasm of these pro- 
vincial peasants. They were too holy to mingle with the 
mob, so they kept together by themselves, and waited hope- 
fully for some heresy or breaclr of their multitudinous pre- 
cepts. They, got more than they expected. 

We may note the contrast between their cynical watchful- 
ness and the glorious manifestations for which they had no 
eyes. “The power of the Lord ”—that is, of Christ—“ was ” 
(operative) “in his healing,” or, according to another read- 
ing, “to heal them.” But the critics took no heed of that. 
There is a temper of mind which is sharp-eyed as a lynx for 
faults, and blind as a bat to evidences of divine power in the 
gospel or its adherents. Some noses are keen to smell stenches, 
and dull to perceive fragrance. The race of such inquisitors 
is not extinct. 

They contrast, too, with the earnestness of the four friends 
who brought the paralyzed man. The former sat cookand 
critical, because they had no sense of need either for them- 
selves or for others. The latter made all the effort they could 
to fight through the crowd, and then took to the roof by some 
outside stair, and, hastily stripping off enough of the tiling, 
lowered their friend, bed and all, right down in front of the 
young rabbi. The house would be low, and the roof slight, 
and Jesus was probably seated in an open inner court or 
verandah. At any rate, the description gives a piece of local 
color, and presents no improbability. 

Earnestness in striving to come one’s self or to bring a dear 
one to Christ’s feet seems a supremely absurd waste of energy 
to a cynical critic, who feels no need of anything that Christ 
can give. It looks rather different to the paralytic on his 
couch, and to the friends who long for his healing. 

The first lesson from this incident is that our deepest need 
is forgiveness. No doubt, something in the paralytic’s case 
determined Christ's method with him. Perhaps his sickness 
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had been brought on by dissipation, and, possibly, conscience 
was lashing him with a whip of scorpions, so that, while his 
friends sought for his healing, he himself was more anxious 
for pardon. It is very unlikely that Jesus would have offered 
forgiveness unless he had known that it was yearned for. 
But whether that is so or not, we may fairly generalize the 
order of givings in this miracle, and draw from it the lesson 
that what Jesus then gave first is his chief gift. In most of 
his other miracles he gave bodily healing first. First or 
second, it is always Christ’s chief gift in the beginning of 
discipleship. His miracles of bodily healing are parables of 
that higher miracle. This incident brings out what is always 
the order of relative importance, whether it is that of chrono- 
logical sequence or not. 

And we all need to lay that truth to heart for ourselves, 
No tinkering with superficial discomforts, or culture of intel- 
‘ect and taste, or success in worldly pursuits, will avail to 
stanch the deep wound through which our life-blood is ebbing 
out. We need something that goes deeper than all these 
styptics. Only a power which can deal with our sense of sin, 
and soothe that into blessed assurance of pardon, is strong 
enough to grapple with our true root of misery. It is useless 
to give a man dying of cancer medicine for pimples. That is 
what all attempts to make man happy and restful, while sin 
remains unforgiven, are doing. , 

Social reformers need this lesson. Many voices proclaim 
many gospels to-day. Culture, economical or social recon- 
struction, is trumpeted as the panacea. But it matters com- 
paratively little how society is organized. If its individual 
members retain their former natures, the former evils will 
come back, whatever its organization. The only thorough 
cure for social evils is individual regeneration. Christ deals 
with men singly, and remolds society by renewing the indi- 
vidual. The most elaborate machinery may be used for 
filtering the black waters. What will be the good of that if 
the fountain‘of blackness is not sealed up, or, rather, purified, 
at its hidden source? Make the tree good, and its fruit will 
be good. To make the tree good, you must begin with deal- 
ing with sin. 

The second lesson from this incident is that Christ’s claim 
to forgive sins is either blasphemy or the manifest token of 
divinity. These Pharisees scented heresy at once. They were 
blind to the pathos of the story, and hard as millstones to- 
wards the poor sufferer’s wistful looks. But they pounced at 
once gleefully on Christ’s words. They were perfectly right 
in their premises that forgiveness was a divine prerogative 
which no man could share. For Sin is the name of evil, 
when considered in its relation to God. He only can forgive 
it, for “against thee, thee only,” as David confessed, is it 
committed. True, the same act may be full of harmful results 
to men, and may be a breach of human law, but in its ¢har- 
acter as sin it refers to God only. Forgiveness is the out- 
pouring of God’s love on a sinner, uninterrupted by his sin. 
Only God can. pour out that love. 

But the cavilers were quite wrong in their conclusion. He 
did not “blaspheme.” The fact that Jesus knew and an- 


swered their whispered or unspoken “ reasonings in their, 


hearts ” might have taught them that here was more than a 
rabbi, or even a prophet. But he goes on to reiterate his 
assertion that he has power to forgive sims. 

Observe that he does not deny their premises. Nor does 
he, as he was bound in common honesty to do, set them right 
if they were wrong in supposing that he had claimed divine 
power. A wise religious teacher, who saw himself misunder- 
stood as asserting that he could give what he only meant to 
assure a penitent that God would give, would have instantly 
said, “ Do not mistake me. I am only doing what every ser- 


vant of God’s should and can do, telling this poor brother - 


that God is ready to forgive. God forbid that I should be 
supposed to do more than to declare his forgiveness!” Christ’s 
answer is the strongest possible contrast to that. He knew 
what these Pharisees supposed him to have meant by his 
authoritative words, and, knowing it, he repeats them, and 
points to the miracle about to be done as their vindication. 

Is there any possible way of escaping from the conclusion 
that Jesus solemnly and deliberately laid claim to exercise 
the divine prerogative of dispensing pardon? If hedid, what 
shall we say of him? Surely there is no third judgment of 
him and his words possible; but either the Pharisees were 
right, and “this man,” this pattern of all meekness and per- 
fect example of humility, blasphemed, or else Peter was 
right when he said, “Thou art the Christ, the Son of the 
living God.” 

The third lesson is that the visible effects of Christ’s power 
attest the reality of his claim to produce the invisible effects 
of peaceful assurance of forgiveness. It was equally easy to 
say, “ Thy sins are forgiven thee,” and to say, “ Take up thy 
bed and walk.” It was equally impossible for a mere man to 
forgive, and to give the paralytic muscular force to move. 
But the one saying could be tested, and its4ulfilment verified 
by sight. The other could not; but, if the visible impossi- 
bility was done, it was a witness that the invisible one 
could be. 

The striking way in which our Lord weaves in his command 
to the palsied man to take up hia bed, with his words to the 
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Pharisees, is preserved in all the Gospels, and gives vividness 
to the narrative, as well as brings out the main purpose of 
the miracle. It was a demonstration in the visible sphere of 
Christ’s power in the invisible. Both were divine acts, and 
that which could be checked by sight established the reality 
of that which could not. 

The same principle may be widely extended. It includes 
all the outward effects of Christ’s gospel in the world. There 
are abundance of these which are patent to fair-minded ob- 
servers, If one wishes to know what these are, he has only 
to contrast heathen lands with those in which, however im- 
perfectly, Jesus is recognized as king and example. The 
lives of his disciples are full of faults, but they should, and, 
in a measure, do, witness to the reality of his gifts of forgive- 
ness and conquest of sin. He has done more to restore 
strength to humanity paralyzed for good than all other would- 
be physicians put together have done; and, since he has 
visibly effected such manifest changes on outward lives, it is 
no rash conclusion to draw that he can change the inward 
nature. If he has healed the palsy, that is a work surpassing 
human power, and it proves that he can forgive the sin which 
brought the paralysis, and tied the helpless sufferer to his 
couch of pain. : 


Fallowfield, Manchester, England. 
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Teaching Points 


By Bishop H. W. Warren, LL.D. 
Sins_and Sickness 


VERY man’s sickness may not be from his own sin. It 
may be from far-off ancestors. And in one case, at 
least, where neither the man nor his parents had sinned, so 
as to cause blindness, he was born blind, and consequently, or 
possibly in order that, the works of God should be manifested 
in him (John 9:3). The Book of Job was written to show 
a lack of connection between sins and sickness with calamities, 
But in this lesson sickness was the result of sin. He was 
past his own rallying and cure, but not past the vicarious 
help of friends, nor past the help of the Friend of sinners. 
The teachable points are: 1. Sin may cause loss of bodily 
health. 

2. We can bring sinners to the Saviour. 

3. Associated work is often needed to do this. There are 
what,Bushnell calls “four-cornered duties.” If any one drops 
his corner he spills all and spoils all. No one should let his 
helpless friend tumble from the roof to the stone paved court 
by his carelessness. 

4. Pardon of sin does not necessarily free one from its 
consequences, Palsy, appetite for drink, and lust, remain 
unless there is a separate work. The murdered victim is not 
restored when the murderer is pardoned, the pardoned thief 
is not unnailed from the cross. David was pardoned, but the 
child died. 

The palsy in this case was cured to prove to spectators that 
Christ had power on earth to forgive sin. Where this is not 
doubted there is no need of proof. So Paul left his needed 
helper Trophimus sick at Miletum. There was no faith 
cure to apply to him, nor to Epaphroditus, sick nigh unto 
death, nor to thousands of millions sick clear unto death. 

5. People always recognize God’s work. They said, “We 
have seen paradoxes to-day” (v. 26). The people spake out 
loudly to give glory to God. Let the glad hosannas rise and 
roll when God does his greatest work in the world by for- 
giving sin! 

University Park, Colo. 
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Illustrative Applications 
By H. Clay Trumbull 


HE power of the Lord was with him to heal (v.17). Only 
God can give power to heal. No physician can cure 
disease except as God specially enables him to. No medi- 
cine is efficacious for good unless God makes it so. He who 
is sick and wants to be cured, or he who has a dear one sick, 
whom he wants to have restored to health, ought to turn to 
God first as his chief reliance. If he sends for a human 
physician, or takes an approved medicine, he ought to seek 
God's blessing as he does so, knowing that without that bless- 
ing the physician and the medicine will prove of no avail. 
It is all right to use means. God wants to have us do so. 
But the reliance must be on God, who gives effectiveness to 
the means, and not on the means themselves. The best 
physicians feel this way about their ministry to the sick. 
They know that they are useless apart from God’s blessing. 
Men bring on a bed a man that was palsied (v.18). Ifa 
man can’t help himself, others ought to help him. Helping 
the helpless is a good work. Those who engage in it help 
themselves while they help others. All of us need help at 
one time or another. If we do our part in helping others, 
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we set a good example, and we incite others to follow it. 
We may ourselves reap the benefit of our seed-sowing of 
loving ministry, as a result of our example and inspiration. 
If we refuse to do our part, others may refuse to do their 
part when we or ourdear ones need their help. In any event 
we please God by showing a spirit of helpfulness, and we 
grieve him by refusing to show this spirit. 

Not finding by what way they might bring him in because of 
the multitude, they went up to the housetop, and let him down 
through the tiles (v.19). ‘“ Where there’s a will, there’s a way.” 
If you can’t get where you need to be by going straight for- 
ward, climb up to the roof, or dig down below the floor, or 
push around to the back side of the house. That’s a straight- 
forward method, even though it’s a round-about way. A 
man who won’t tear a roof off in an emergency, or tunnel a 
foundation to get at a point which he feels he must reach in 
order to help a helpless one, and to get into the presence of 
the great Helper of those who need help, isn’t in dead 
earnest in the line of his mission. Those men who were 
carrying that paralytic are an example to us all to-day. 
There was nothing palsied about them. 

Seeing their faith, he said, Man, thy sins are forgiven thee 
(v.20). Faith that is real is visible to the naked eye, Faith 
that sits down and does nothing when there’s something to 


be done isn’t faith. Faith shows itself in works. Works , 


evidence faith. The faith that Jesus approved was an active 
working faith. That is the kind of faith that secures salva- 
tion for those whom we long to have forgiven. Isn’t it a 
pity that such faith isn’t more common ? 

Who can forgive sins, but God alone? (v. 21.) No one. 
But God sends his message of willingness to forgive by One 
who represents him. God has spoken to sinners by a voice 
that was heard in the flesh, and that brought cheer and hope 
to the lost. The message that was sent in this way can be 
repeated by every follower of Jesus who realizes its truth and 
who understands its tenor. We have no power to forgive 
sins, but we can tell of God, who does forgive, and our faith- 
fulness in bearing his message of love can bring forgiveness 
to the lost from him. 

Whether is easier, to say, Thy sins are forgiven thee ; or to say, 
Arise, and walk? (v. 23.) God can do a great thing as easy 
as he can do a little thing, and a little thing as easy as a great 
one. Some believe that God is readier to grant a prayer for 
health, or for needful food, than for forgiveness and a right 
spirit. Others think that God is willing to attend to a man’s 
spiritual needs, but will not trouble himself about a man’s 
bodily wants or infirmities of temper. Jesus taught that God 
is equally ready to minister to men in little things as in great, 
in great asin little. Let us believe Jesus, 

We have seen strange things to-day (v. 26). We see strange 
things every day. But we are so accustomed to see strange 
things in God’s providences that the strange becomes common- 
place. We fail to observe its peculiarities. It would be well 
for us to note what is strange in God’s ways day by day, and 
to give him love and honor accordingly. What is noteworthy 
in God’s dealings with you or with others to-day ? 

Philadelphia. 
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Teaching Hints 
By A. F. Schauffler,’ D. D. 


AKE the application of this lesson along the line of 

the power of faith, asexemplified by the sick man and 

his loyal friends. The mere fact that Jesus healed a man is 

of slight importance to us, unless we look beneath the surface 

of things, to see of how great significance is every detail of that 
transaction. 

At the time when these men tried to get their friend into 
the presence of the Master, he was very busy. The house in 
which he was was full to overflowing; with eager listeners, 
Jesus was talking to them about most important things, for 
he never spoke on themes that were frivolous. If these men 
had not been so very anxious to have the blessing for their 
friend, they would not have ventured to disturb him, and 
break into the decorum of that religious gathering. But 
their anxiety overcame all their scruples, and they ventured 
to break open the roof, so as to gain access to him. 

In this way they carried out the injunction of Jesus him- 
self, when he bade men always to pray, and not tofaint. The 
example that Jesus gave at that time (Luke 18 : 1-7) to 
enforce this truth was a most powerful one. Moreover, the 
duty of asking at any time, when the need arises, is taught 
by the Lord in Luke 11: 5-10. So that which the Master 
taught regarding importunate prayer, and prayer at all times 
of our need, was practically carried out by these men. Their 
desire guided their action, and the result brought to them 
great joy. . 

But all this is a sort of object lesson forts in these later 
days. It is a matter of great gratitude that we may go to 
God with any and all of our wants, and not be obliged to 
wait for special times and seasons. Many think that either 
in the church, or else, at the most, at certain times in the day, 
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it is proper to pray. In the morning and in the evening 
they feel that it is natural to pray, and that at those times 
we may expect God to hear us and to give us an answer. 
But there is no time and no place where prayer is inappro- 
priate. Not in the stillness of our rooms only, or in the sanc- 
tuary, will God héar; but we may pray in our stores, or on 
the street, or in the horse-cars, and be sure that we are doing 
the right thing. Indeed, it would be well for us if we culti- 
vated this habit of prayer, so that our communion with God 
was much more frequent than it usually is. It is well to 
have stated times for private prayer, for, if we do not, we are 
apt, sooner or later, to neglect prayer entirely. But it is also 
well to cultivate the habit of prayer wherever we are and 
whenever the need arises. 

The Lord was not at all irritated by the sudden interrup- 
tion, If he had been like some of those to whom he was 
speaking, he might have resented this, and have bade them 
take a more opportune time in which to present their wants. 
But he at once stopped his address, and attended to the wants 
of the poor man wid was lowered into his presence. Only 
when these had been met and setisfied did he go on to teach 
the audience present. How like him this was! And how 
much of comfort we may gain from this! It assures us that 
he is never too busy to stop (so to speak) and pay attention 
to our prayers. The feeblest child is sure of a sympathetic 
hearer when he prays, and of just that answer that is best 
suited to his need. When the Sultan of Turkey goes to 
mosk, it is the right of the poorest to hold up his petition, 
and a man is deputed to gather up all these and place them 
in a bag carried for that purpose. But few of these petitions 
ever reach the sultan himself. They are stopped on the 
way by some official. Not so with our heavenly Father. He 
has no courtiers who can stop petitions. They all come up 
directly into his ears, and he attends to them all personally. 

The title of the lesgon is “The Power of Jesus.” Call 
attention to the various ways in which this power was exer- 
cised, as shown in'Luke 5:1%06:11. Inthe first piace, the 
miracle of the draught of fishes shows his power over the 
animal world. Then there was his power over men, as set 
forth by the disciples’ forsaking their nets, and by Matthew’s 
forsaking his business, at the command of Jesus. Further, 
there is his power over that horrible, incurable disease, 
leprosy, which he cured perfectly by a touch and a word. 
Then comes the case of our lesson, which was just as wonder- 
ful, and even more so, in that it included the power to for- 
give sins, And, finally, there was the case of the man with 
his hand withered, which was healed by one word. .The 
spirit world was just as much under his control as was this 
world, for he cast out devils by the word of his power. And 
even the grave acknowledges his right to command, for, when 
he spoke, the dead heard his voice, and came forth. Not 
without reason, then, do we sing “ All hail, the power of Jesus’ 
name.” And as we sing it we renlember that he himself 
said, * All power is given to me in heaven and in earth.” 


New York City. 
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Hints for the Intermediate Teacher 
By Faith Latimer 


HERE was Jesus cast out of the synagogue? To 
what place did he go where the people listened to 
him? 

—This was a city near the northwest coast of 
the Sea of Galilee. (Use map.) It was the home of Peter 
the disciple, and probably in Peter's house Jesus often 
stayed, for he was eo much in Capernaum that it was called 
“his own city.” When Jesus went back to Peter’s house one 
day, after the synagogue service, he was told that Peter's 
wife’s mother was taken with a great fever. Jesus took hold 
of her hot, throbbing hand, rebuked the fever, and she was 
well, so that she helped to serve Jesus and the guests with 
him in the house. 

Miracles of Jesus.— What do we call such a wonderful work 
as curing the sick by a word or a touch? Jesus did many 
such strange works called miracles, signs, and wonders, some- 
thing which none but God can'do. Could the best phy- 
sicians cure a fever by bidding it go? No one can tell exactly 
how many miracles Jesus performed while on earth. Matthew, 
who as tax-gatherer was accustomed to keep personal records, 
tells more of the words asking for help spoken by those who 
came, or the friends who brought them, for Jesus’ power to cure, 
as the centurion for his servant, the woman of Canaan for her 
daughter, the father for his lunatic son. Mark writes in a 
more general way: “They brought all that were diseased,” 
“They came from every quarter,” “ He healed many that 
were sick of divers diseases.” Luke, who was a physician, 
telis more of the kind of disease, or uses some word which 
shows the particulars of the case: “ A great fever,” “a man 
full of leprosy,” “a man which had the dropsy.” John gives 
fewer miracles, but describes some very fully, and at the end 
of his Gospel he writes, “ Many other signs did Jesus in the 
presence of his disciples, which are not written in this book.” 
With to-day’s lesson read from the thirty-third verse of the 
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fourth chapter of Luke to the eleventh verse of chapter 6, 
and see if you éan tell how many miracles are there recorded. 

On a Week-day.—The peo le of Capernaum did not think 
it enough to go to hear Scripture taught only one day of the 
week, for we study to-day of Jesus’ being in somebody's home 
in Capernaum and teaching on a week-day. It was soon 
known that Jesus was there, for Mark says it was noised 
about that he was in the house. They had no telephone to 
send the news, but the word passed through the streets and 
in the market-places, “ Jesus is here.” When they heard it 
they came ‘promptly, for Mark uses his frequent word, 
“straightway.” “So many gathered in the house and about 
the door there was no more room to receive them.”- Some 
Pharisees and doctors of the law were sitting there among the 
people, They, perhaps, came early, to get near places, or 
the people honored them by giving them the best seats. 
They had come from the towns of Galilee and Judea, even 
from Jerusalem, to hear and judge for themselves this won- 
derful worker and teacher. While all were listening, there 
was a commotion overhead, and an opening appeared in the 
roof, 

Four Men Bringing One.—Coming right down before Jesus 
was a bed, lowered by cords at the corners, held by four men, 
and stretched on the bed lay a man, weak and helpless with 
palsy. We do not know his name or family, his age, whether 
he was rich or poor, honored or despised, nor can we tell the 
name of any one of the men who brought him. We only 
know what they did. They pitied the sick man, and believed 
that Jesus could cure him. We know not how far they came, 
or if the man himself wanted to come to Jesus, but we know 
that when they found no way to get through the crowd, they 
carefully went up some outer stairway wnich led to the flat 
house-top, removed some of the covering of the house, and 
then, each one steadily doing his part, they let their burden 
down before the Master. (Make this plain by a correct pic- 
ture, model, or description of an Eastern house, enclosed court 
within, and flat reof which could easily be removed.) 

He Saw their Faith—Not in answer to any pitiful cry, but 
because Jesus saw how their hearts fully trusted in his power, 
he said, “Son, be of good cheer; thy sins be forgiven thee.” 
Perhaps he saw sorrow for sin and faith in the heart of the 
sick man as truly as in the four friends who would not go 
away unblessed. 

Who Can Forgive Sins —No one said so aloud, but Jesus 
saw the hearts of those doctors and scribes murmuring, “Who 
is this that speaketh blasphemies?” The scribes, who came 
to find fault with Jesus, knew that, in the law they copied and 
taught, the sin of speaking against God was to be punished 
with death. They called it blasphemy that Jesus should say 
he could forgive sin. How surprised they must have been 
when that calm voice asked, “Why reason ye in your 
hearts?” Then Jesus said to the sick man, “ Arise, take up 
thy couch, and go into thine house.” He obeyed, folded his 
mattress, flung it over his shoulder, and he whoa few moments 
before could not move hand or foot walked away, thankfully 
praising God. He believed it was the Lord who had cured 
him, as did the men who brought him, for they glorified 
God. Some who saw it were amazed, some felt fear and awe, 
many’said, “ We have seen strange things to-day.” Do you 
think the scribes owned that it was strange for Jesus to know 
the thoughts of their hearts? He knew the faith and work 


of the four men, all the life of ihe man whom he cured of sin- 


and disease, just as he knows to-day your heart and mine. 
He has the same power now as he had that day in Caper- 
naum, and is just as ready and willing to forgive sin and give 
new life to the soul. 

Louisville, Ky. 
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Hints for the Primary Teacher 
By Annie S. Harlow 


ENTRAL Trutn.—“ The Son of man hath power... 
to forgive sins,” 

Introduction to Lesson.—The indispensable attention of the 
whole class at the beginning of the teaching may be aroused 
by a little surprise somewhat after this manner: I have in 
my pocket a picture of some one in this class, but I am not 
going to tell you who it is, but will let you find out if you 
can. In fact, it is a picture of a great many in this room. 

As it is a changing picture, you may be able to see your- 
self in it as I saw myself. Now, would you like to see what 
I have? 

Slowly pull from the pocket a bottle (a four-ounce one is a 
good size) of water, in which has been dissolved a piece of 
corrosive sublimate about the size of a kernel of rice. Now 
I don’t mean that any of us look like a bottle, but how does 
the water look? Pure. The water, then, shall be a picture 
of us as we were when God sent us to our mamas. How I 
wish that we had stayed pure! 

As we do not like to say unpleasant things about ourselves, 
let us call this bottle Mary; but we will watch to see if it does 
not really stand for us. aly 

Did you ever see a little baby get angry and strike her 
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mama? Perhaps she is too young to know hew wrong it is, 
so we will choose the tiniest piece of this (iodide of potassium) 
to stand for that act, and will put it into the bottle. (This 
will throw a smoky coloring through the solution.) Yon see 
that that jittle wrong has gone through the whole heart, and 
it is no‘longer pure. 

Mary is older now, and knows better ; but she pouts (give 
some child the pleasure of putting in one of the crystals), and 
sometimes she disobeys (another child may drop in a piece), 
and sometimes tells what is not true, ete. For each wrong, 
add more potassium till the mixture is scarlet. Teachers 
will find it necessary to experiment on this before coming to 
the class, 

The Holy Spirit makes Mary think how she looks in God’s 
sight, and she is unhappy, and tries to make herself right. 
See her try. (Shake and rub the boitle.) But she can no 
more change her heart than shaking this bottle will change 
the poison inside. But I can put something into this liquid 
that will take away the poison, and make it a helpful medi- 
cine. (Take from another box larger crvstals of potassium, 
and put in enough to kill the sublimate, and so leave a clear 
solution.) This isa wonderful change! Buta greater change 
comes over Mary when she prays, “Create in me a clean 
heart,O God;” and the Holy Spirit enters into it, and 
changes it from a sin-stained to a pure, true, helpful one. 

What is the promise that begins “Though your sins be as 
scarlet”? Yes, for “the Son of man,” etc. 

Have you found your likeness in this picture of Mary with 
her heart made right? Do you want to be made right? Let 
us bow our heads now, and pray, “ Create in me,” ete. 

Historical Setting.—Last Sunday we saw the people of Naza- 
reth drive Jesus out of their city. Trace, according to the 
ability of the class, on a map or sand-board his visit to Caper- 
naum, the casting out of the evil spirits from the man in the 
synagogue, together with the visit to Peter’s house, and the 
accompanying miracles, followed by the healing of the leper, 
etc. (Make use of old picture-rolls.) He again returns to 
Capernaum, and crowds throng to hear him. (Make, of 
pasteboard or blocks, a flat-roofed Eastern house with out- 
side stairs, and represent by blocks the crowds around the 
door. To the vivid imagination of the child, there will be 
no difficulty in now following the four men who mount these 
stairs, and opening the roof, let the sick man down in Jesus’ 
presence. The interest will be breathless if some of the chil- 
dren carefully lower the bed on which rests a piece of chalk, 
or any other thing to represent a man. 

This is a good place to show the lesson picture, letting the 
younger members of the class point out the different charac- 
ters. This will rest them, and refresh the attention of the 
class. 

What does the Saviour say as he looks at the sick man 
lying before him? “ Man,” etc. . 

If we had been in that company, we should have seen only 
the helpless body; but Jesus saw that the man, like Mary, 
needed something else more than to have the body made 
well. What did she need? She needed to have her sins 
forgiven, and to have her heart maderight. Sodidthe man, 

The scribes and the Pharisees (point to them), standing in 
the crowd, thought to themselves, “He has no right to say 
that, for no one can forgive sins but God only.” Jesus, being 
God, knew what they were thinking about, and he said to 
the sick man, “ Arise,” etc. And the man took up the mat 
on which he lay, and throwing it over his shoulder, or put- 
ting it under his arm, walked out, praising God for what God 
had done. 

Jesus did two wonderful things for this man: he made the 
body right, and he made the heart right. Which was the 
greater blessing to the man? Let us ask him for this best of 
gifte—a new heart. 

Philadelphia. 
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Oriental Lesson-Lights 
By H. B. Tristram, D.D., LL.D., F.R.S. 


~ OCTOR or THE Law,” has a special meaning. The 

word only occurs once elsewhere in the New Testa- 
ment (Acts 5: 34), as applied to Gamaliel, grandson of Hillel, 
founder of one of the great rabbinical schools, the most liberal 
and least fanatical of the two, who, during his long life, was 
the leader of the milder party of the sanhedrin, and is said 
to have been, at one time, its president. The scribes, who, as 
an order, originated after the return from Babylon, were, in 
later times, classified in three grades of dignity, as they 
gradually superseded the priesthood in power and influence. 
They were not hereditary, nor restricted to one tribe. The 
ambition of the student, when he became a scribe, was to be 
entitled “ rabbi,” the complimentary address of the ordinary 
scribe, These devoted themselves to what is called the mikra, 
—that is, reciting and reading the text of Scripture, accord- 
ing to the statement in Nehemiah (Neb. 8 : 8), “ They read 
in the book, in the law of God, distinetly ; and gave the sense, 
and caused them to understand the reading.” Their time 
was largely occupied, like that of the medieval monks, in 
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transcribing most accurately the sacred books. The next 
grade above the ordinary scribe was that of the “lawyers,” 
students of the Mishna,—that is, the oral law and traditions 
as compiled after the return from Babylon. It was these 
traditions which were the grievous burdens alluded to by our 
Lord (Luke 11: 46). The laterlawyers seem to have assumed 
the title of “rabban,” traditionally said to have been first 
given to the aged Simeon, who held our Lord in his arms. 
The highest grade of all were “doctors of the law,” who were 
actual members_of the sanhedrin, and whose special duty it 
was to expound the Gemara, or bulky commentaries on the 
Mishna, which go to make up the Ta!mud, The mastery of 
these was the highest stage of rabbinical law. These grades 
remind us, in several respects, of almost parallel dignities 
among the Muhammadans,—as the Ulemas, Mollahs, or 
Muftis, who in no way represent a priestly caste, but really 
different grades of authorized expounders of the Koran. The 
highest rank of these, the Ulemas, answer exactly to the 
Jewish doctors of the law, and are the official and autocratic 
guides of the sultan in every case upon which the Moslem law 
has any bearing. 

“ THROUGH THE TILING.” —The house, even of the humbler 
class, such as that of Peter, in which, probably, our Lord was 
sitting, was, and still is, constructed on the same general prin- 
ciple as larger mansiong In front of the cottage there was a 
courtyard, with a door exactly facing the dwelling. This court- 
yard was absolutely needful for privacy, where the dwelling- 
house had little more than an arcade in front. The roof was 
often vaulted (for stone is most abundant, and easily worked), 
and then covered with earth or lime. It was accessible by stone 
steps on the outside, and was used, in summer, as the family 
parlor and sleeping-place. Over the front of the room below 
projected eaves from four to six feet, simply short spars, 
fastened to the roof, upon which were laid shingles or wooden 
tiles, or, in very poor cottages, straw matting. Easy thus it 
was for the friends to remove the tiles, and let down the suf- 
ferer in front of the great Healer. 


The College, Durham, England. 
Oo 
By the Rev. William Ewing 


* JUDEA AND JERUSALEM.” — We have here an interesting 
note of authenticity, showing at the same time Luke’s famil- 
iarity with the conditions of his time. “Jerusalem” might 
naturally be thought of as included in the larger term 
“Judea,” it being the chief city in the district. But the 
truth is, that for long, during the period of her later history, 
Jerusalem centered in herself all Jewish interest and pride ; 
the surrounding country was regarded as hardly more than a 
fringe of territory belonging to the dity. According to the 
Mishna, Judea was divided into three parts,—The Mountain, 
The Shephelah, and The Valley. To these Jerusalem was 
added as a separate district. To this fact the verse refers. 

“Men Brine on A Bep A Man THAT WAS PAISIED.”— 
The Oriental bed is a rather thin mattress, usually stuffed 
with cotton, rarely of wool, which is, of course, much dearer. 
The coverlet is of the same material, only lighter, and quilted. 
Both, as a rule, are covered with gaily-colored print, easily 
removed for washing. Bed and coverlet together weigh only 
afew pounds. You may often see women carrying them in a 
bundle on their heads,—for example, when going to spend 
the night in the vineyards, or in guarding the orchards. A 
man carried on a bed is, however, a very unusual sight, and 
would be subject of remark now as it evidently was then. 

“THEY WENT UP TO THE Hovserop,” ETc.—The flat 
house-tops play a great part in Oriental life. The roof is 


~S Sea Fete Ar 
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Sichilis tienes nding tahann et reaching the roof. 

formed by rafters stretched acrows from wall to wall, covered 
with boards, branches, or dried stalks of gigantic reeds from 
the marshes. Oh the top of these a thick covering of earth 
is spread, stamped firmly down, and then rolled smooth with 
astone roller, They require to be carefully attended to before 
the rains come, or the resulis are disastrous. In the cities 
many of the roo/s are vow made of concrete,—barbartka the 
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natives call it. The Jewish house-top has alwmphlet is 
about a couple of feet high round it, according sions in 
direction; among Moslems and Christians it is \ in the 
absent. On the roofs grain and food of different ork in 
dried and prepared for winter use; so also with fruita his 
poles are erected for clothes-lines. ‘The house-top isa the 
promenade in the cool of the evening, and in the si of 
months the great majority of the people take their bey, 
the roofs and sleep there. Consequently they are abways, 
of access, the stone stairs by which they are reached k. 





letters that the reader’s interest in the man is greatly 
kindled. We not only can follow his work, but can 
restudy his problems and discuss his methods. No 
better book could be suggested for those to read who are 
troubled by doubts regarding the real success of mission 
work in China, It makes very real the great difficulties 
to be overcome, but shows that they are not insuperable, 
No missionary library will be complete without it, 

A series of short sketches, evoked by the storm of 
criticism upon the work of women on the foreign field, 









invariably outside the house. You will often find an Orienty ¥ i.) was caused by the cruel massacre at Ku-Cheng 


house composed of three compartments. There is a room at 
each end, while in the middle there is a space, open in front, 
the roof supported byan arch. Thisis called the Liwdn, and 
from this on each side doors open into the adjoining rooms. 
Here guests are commonly received, and in such a place 
probably our Saviour stood, with the crowd pressing close 
around him. The stairs at the end of the house would be 
free, and once on the house-top the breaking up of the roof 
was easy, and could be done without inflicting any serious 
injury. The gap made thus could be swiftly and perfectly 
repaired. 
Edgbaston, Birminghan, England. 
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Blackboard Hints 


By the Rev. E. Morris Fergusson 





WHO CAN FORGIVE SINS? 


BE HEALED. | BE SAVED. 
THE SON OF MAN HATH POWER, 


FORGIVE US, LORD. 

















TEACHING. 
JESUS HEALING. 
AT WORK : FORGIVING. 
REBUKING. 





HE DOETH ALL THINGS WELL. 











Trenton, N. J. 
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Hints for Lesson-Hymns 


‘All hail the power of Jesus’ name,’ 
“The great Physician now is near.” 
“Though your sis be as scarlet,” 

“ What can wash away my stain.” 

“ By faith I view my Saviour dying.” 

“ Dear Jesus, I long to be perfectly whole,” 
“ Christ has for sin atonement made,” 

“ Jesus, my Lord, to thee I ery.” 


KA» 
Question Hints 


By Amos R. Wells 


For the Teacher 


R review the superintendent’s questions of the previous 
week may be used. 

1. Mrkacues (Luke 4: 33 to 5:17; 5: 27 to6: 11).—What 
isa miracle? Why did Christ work miracles? How can 
you classify his miracles? What miracles did he work just 
before and after the one of to-day’s lesson? 

2. Borne or Four (vs. 17-19).—What other accounts 
of this event have we? (Matt. 9: 1-8; Mark 2: 1-12.) 
Where was Christ? How do you account for the crowds he 
drew to his preaching? What do you learn about co-opera- 
tion in Christian service from the four who brought the palsied 
man? What sort of disease was this palsy? When and how 
do crowds still keep people from Christ? How did the men 
get upon the house-top? How could they makea hole through 
the roof without injuring the house? How could they let 
the sick man down? How can we show our earnestness in 
saving men? 

3. Tay Stuns ARE ForaGiven (vs. 20, 21).—Whose faith 
was it that led Christ to perform the miracle? Why did 
Christ say (Matthew) “Son, be of good cheer”? Why did 
he place the forgiveness of sins before the healing of the 
body? What was wrong with the reasoning of the scribes 
and Pharisees? To what conclusion should their reasoning 
have led them ? 

4. Rise up anpj WaLx (vs. 22-24).—How should Christ's 





z. \ugust, is entitled Women in the Mission Field. 
get to“etches of notable women set forth indirectly the 
did he say: «€ the pioneering for Christ that seems 
8. How did Jesus sun. They are well written, and are 
Boston, Mass. in that they cause the reader to 

‘vitten. 

Questions to be »f graphic sketches of mis- 

1, From what places had the ‘vy been published, is the 
law come?” 2, Why could not the pithe Church, by the 
through the door? 3. Through what ena first appeared 
brought before Jesus? 4. What two statend attracted 
make to the palsied man? 5. How were The pub- 
affected by the miracle? @ pen por- 
4&7 These questions are given also in Thé Schot covering 
They occupy a full page opposite the lesson, and ~ antion a 


allowed on that page for the written answers., Send for frv 
copy to John D. Wattles & Co., 1081 Walnut Street, Philadel? @ry 
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Lesson Summary 


F ANY doubted the soundness of the claim which Jesus 
had put forth in the synagogue at Nazareth, it was not 
because he was not abundant in worthy labors and wise teach- 
ings. Pharisees and doctors of the law thronged from all 
parts to hear him, and he taught with all freedom in their 
presence. But he did more than any other teacher had pre- 
sumed todo. He calmly pronounced the sins forgiven of one 
brought to him for bodily healing. “This startling assumption 
aroused every critic. They deemed him a blasphemer, but 
he made no excuse, or explanation, but, by a visible healing 
of the palsied man, demonstrated that divine power was his, 
None but a divine being could heal such a case in such a 
way, and he who was such a being had power also to forgive 
sins. Thus, not by wordy clamor, but by weighty deeds, did 
Jesus show forth the power he possessed, . 
— 


Added Points 

Men often hesitate to do in some surroundings what they 
do with freedom elsewhere. But Jesus taught and worked 
before the highest dignitaries as calmly as among the lowliest 
of men. 

“If every man’s internal care were written on his brow,” 
many who come for physical help, or worldly advice, would 
get the good news of shlvation ; that is, if Christians followed 
the example of Jesus. 

Jesus desires “that ye may know.” Visible effects of his 
power demonstrate its existence. None but divine might 
could do what all see done where Christ is preached. 

The healed man and those about him united in “ glorify- 
ing God.” That is the choicest fruit of all the work of 


Christ. 
eo 
International Primary Lessons 
(OPTIONAL) 


List for First Quarter 


1. OUR HEAVENLY FATHER. Matt. 6: 9-15; Psa. 103; Luke 11 : 1-42. 
seats Jest. Our Father which art in heaven, Hallowed be thy name, 
a» 


2. GoD THE CREATOR. Gen. 1: 1-25; Psa. 19; Psa. 104; John 1: 1-2. 

Golden Text. In the beginning God created the heaven and the earth 
Gen. 1:1. 

3. THE CREATION OF MAN. Gen. 1 : 26-28; 2:7; Psa. 100: 8; Acts 


17 : 24-26. 

Golden Text. The Lord he is God: it is he that made us, and not we 
ourselves. Psa. 100: 3 (middle clause). 

4. THe GARDEN OF EpEN. Gen. 2:17; Rev. 22: 1-4. 

Golden Text. And the Lord God took the man, ont put him into the 
garden of Eden, to dress it and to keepit, Gen, 2: 

5. The Family. Gen. 2: 18-24; Eph.6:1-4; on. 3: 

Golden Text, Let us love one another : for love is of God. Q John4: 

6. LOVE IN THE FAMILY. Exod. 20:12; Gen. 45: 1-15; Rem. 12:9, 0: 
Eph. 5 : 25, 28. 

Golden Text. Be ye kind one to another, tenderhearted, forgiving 
one another. Eph. 4: 32. 


7. OBEDIENCE TO Sepewes. Gen. 18 : 17-19; Luke 2:51,62; Prov. 6: 


20-23 ; 2 Tim. 1:5; 3: 

ot Text. Children. obey your parents in the Lord: for this Is right. 
ph. 6 
8. Gon’s Votce. Gen. 3: 810: 12:1-3; Exod. 3:14; 1 Sam. 8 : 1-10, 
Golden Teat. 1 will hear what God the Lord will speak. Psa. 85 : 8. 


at Sows Worsp. Psa. 119 : 89-105; 2 Tim. 3: 14-16; 1 Pet. 1: 28-25; John 
ee vr 
Golden Text. The word of our God shall standWar ever. Isa. 40:8. 
10. Gop’s Love. John 10: 1-15; Luke 15: 11-32. 

Golden Text. Herein is love, not that we loved Ged, but that he loved 
us. 1 John 4: 10 (first clause). 

li. Gon’s Girt. John 3: 11-18; 1 John 4: $21. 

Golden Text. For God so loved the world, that he gave his only begot- 


ten Son, that whosoever believeth in him should not perish, but bave 
everlasting life. John 3: 16, 
12. Jesws THE Saviour. Luke 2 : 814; 19:10; Rom. 3 : 24-28, 


; opam Text. Christ Jesus came into the world to save sinners. 1 Tim 
13. Review. 
Goldrn Text. Remember now thy Creator in the days of thy youth. 
Rocl. 12:1. 





















































































































it is proper to pray. In the morning and in the evening 
they feel that it is natural to pray, and that at those times 
we may expect God to hear us and to give us an answer. 
But there is no time and no place where prayer is inappro- 
priate. Not in the stillness of our rooms only, or in the sanc- 
tuary, will God héar; but we may pray in our stores, or on 
the street, or in the horse-cars, and be sure that we are doing 
the right thing. Indeed, it would be well for us if we culti- 
vated this habit of prayer, so that our communion with God 
was much more frequent than it usually is. It is well to 
have stated times for private prayer, for, if we do not, we are 
apt, sooner or later, to neglect prayerentirely. But it is also 
well to cultivate the habit of prayer wherever we are and 
whenever the need arises. 

The Lord was not at all irritated by the sudden interrup- 
tion. If he had been like some of those to whom he was 
speaking, he might have resented this, and have bade them 
take a more opportune time in which to present their wants. 
But he at once stopped his address, and attended to the wants 
of the poor man whé was lowered into his presence. Only 
when these had been met and satisfied did he go on to teach 
the audience present. How like him this was! And how 
much of comfort we may gain from this! It assures us that 
he is never too busy to stop (so to speak) and pay attention 
to our prayers. The feeblest child is sure of a sympathetic 
hearer when he prays, and of just that answer that is best 
suited to his need. When the Sultan of Turkey goes to 
mosk, it is the right of the poorest to hold up his petition, 
and a man is deputed to gather up all these and place them 
in a bag carried for that purpose. But few of these petitions 
ever reach the sultan himself. They are stopped on the 
way by some official, Not so with our heavenly Father. He 
has no courtiers who can stop petitions. They all come up 
directly into his ears, and he attends to them all personally. 

The title of the lesgon is ‘The Power of Jesus.” Call 
attention to the various ways in which this power was exer- 
cised, as shown in’ Luke 5:1to6:11. Inthe first place, the 
miracle of the draught of fishes shows his power over the 
animal world. Then there was his power over men, as set 
forth by the disciples’ forsaking their nets, and by Matthew’s 
forsaking his business, at the command of Jesus. Further, 
there is his power over that horrible, incurable disease, 
leprosy, which he cured perfectly by a touch and a word. 
Then comes the case of our lesson, which was just as wonder- 
ful, and even more so, in that it included the power to for- 
give sins, And, finally, there was the case of the man with 
his hand withered, which was healed by one word. .The 
spirit world was just as much under his control as was this 
world, for he cast out devils by the word of his power. And 
even the grave acknowledges his right to command, for, when 
he spoke, the dead heard his voice, and came forth. Not 
without reason, then, do we sing “ All hail, the power of Jesus’ 
name.” And as we sing it we remember that he himself 
said, * All power is given to me in heaven and in earth.” 


New York City. 
RSS 


Hints for the Intermediate Teacher 
By Faith Latimer 


HERE was Jesus cast out of the synagogue? To 
what place did he go where the people listened to 
him? 

Capernaum.—This was a city near the northwest coast of 
the Sea of Galilee. (Use map.) It was the home of Peter 
the disciple, and probably in Peter’s house Jesus often 
stayed, for he was so much in Capernaum that it was called 
“his own city.” When Jesus went back to Peter’s house one 
day, after the synagogue service, he was told that Peter's 
wife’s mother was taken with a great fever. Jesus took hold 
of her hot, throbbing hand, rebuked the fever, and she was 
well, so that she helped to serve Jesus and the guests with 
him in the house. 

Miracles of Jesus.— What do we call such a wonderful work 
as curing the sick by a word or a touch? Jesus did many 
such strange works called miracles, signs, and wonders, some- 
thing which none but God can‘do. Could the best phy- 
sicians cure a fever by bidding it go? No one can tell exactly 
how many miracles Jesus performed while on earth. Matthew, 
who as tax-gatherer was accustomed to keep personal records, 
tells more of the words asking for help spoken by those who 
came, or the friends who brought them, for Jesus’ power to cure, 
as the centurion for his servant, the woman of Canaan for her 
daughter, the father for his lunatic son. Mark writes in a 
more general way: “They brought all that were diseased,” 
“They came from every quarter,” “ He healed many that 
were sick of divers diseases.” Luke, who was a physician, 
tells more of the kind of disease, or uses some word which 
shows the particulars of the case: “A great fever,” “a man 
full of leprosy,” “a maa which had the dropsy.” John gives 
fewer miracles, but describes some very fully, and at the end 
of his Gospel he writes, “ Many other signs did Jesus in the 
presence of his disciples, which are not written in this book.” 
With to-day’s lesson read from the thirty-third verse of the 
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fourth chapter of Luke to the eleventh verse of chapter 6, 
and see if you éan tell how many miracles are there recorded. 

On a Week-day.—The peo le of Capernaum did not think 
it enough to go to hear Scripture taught only one day of the 
week, for we study to-day of Jesus’ being in somebody's home 
in Capernaum and teaching on a week-day. It was soon 
known that Jesus was there, for Mark says it was noised 
about that he was in the house. They had no telephone to 
send the news, but the word passed through the streets and 
in the market-places, “ Jesus is here.” When they heard it 
they camé promptly, for Mark uses his frequent word, 
“straightway.” “So many gathered in the house and about 
the door there was no more room to receive them.”- Some 
Pharisees and doctors of the law were sitting there among the 
people, They, perhaps, came early, to get near places, or 
the people honored them by giving them the best seats. 
They had come from the towns of Galilee and Judea, even 
from Jerusalem, to hear and judge for themselves this won- 
derful worker and teacher. While all were listening, there 
was a commotion overhead, and an opening appeared in the 
roof. 

Four Men Bringing One.—Coming right down before Jesus 
was a bed, lowered by cords at the corners, held by four men, 
and stretched on the bed lay a man, weak and helpless with 
palsy. We do not know his name or family, his age, whether 
he was rich or poor, honored or despised, nor can we tell the 
name of any one of the men who brought him. We only 
know what they did. They pitied the sick man, and believed 
that Jesus could cure him. We know not how far they came, 
or if the man himself wanted to come to Jesus, but we know 
that when they found no way to get through the crowd, they 
carefully went up some outer stairway wnich led to the flat 
house-top, removed some of the covering of the house, and 
then, each one steadily doing his part, they let their burden 
down before the Master. (Make this plain by a correct pic- 
ture, model, or description of an Eastern house, enclosed court 
within, and flat roof which could easily be removed.) 

He Saw their Faith.—Not in answer to any pitiful cry, but 
because Jesus saw how their hearts fully trusted in his power, 
he said, “Son, be of good cheer; thy sins be forgiven thee.” 
Perhaps he saw sorrow for sin and faith in the heart of the 
sick man as truly as in the four friends who would not go 
away unblessed. 

Who Can Forgive Sins #—No one said so aloud, but Jesus 
saw the hearts of those doctors and scribes murmuring, “Who 
is this that speaketh blasphemies?” The scribes, who came 
to find fault with Jesus, knew that, in the law they copied and 
taught, the sin of speaking against God was to be punished 
with death. They called it blasphemy that Jesus should say 
he could forgive sin. How surprised they must have been 
when that calm voice asked, “Why reason ye in your 
hearts?” Then Jesus said to the sick man, “ Arise, take up 
thy couch, and go into thine house.” He obeyed, folded his 
mattress, flung it over his shoulder, and he whoa few moments 
before could not move hand or foot walked away, thankfully 
praising God. He believed it was the Lord who had cured 
him, as did the men who brought him, for they glorified 
God. Some who saw it were amazed, some felt fear and awe, 
many said, ‘“‘ We have seen strange things to-day.” Do you 
think the scribes owned that it was strange for Jesus to know 
the thoughts of their hearts? He knew the faith and work 


of the four men, all the life of the man whom he cured of sin- 


and disease, just as he knows to-day your heart and mine. 
He has the same power now as he had that day in Caper- 
naum, and is just as ready and willing to forgive sin and give 
new life to the soul. 


Louisville, Ky. 
SAS 
Hints for the Primary Teacher 


By Annie S. Harlow 
( Truta.—“ The Son of man hath power... 


to forgive sins.” 

Introduction to Lesson.—The indispensable attention of the 
whole class at the beginning of the teaching may be aroused 
by a little surprise somewhat after this manner: I have in 
my pocket a picture of some one in this class, but I am not 
going to tell you who it is, but will let you find out if you 
can, In fact, it is a picture of a great many in this room. 

As it is a changing picture, you may be able to see your- 
self in it as I saw myself. Now, would you like to see what 
I have? 

Slowly pull from the pocket a bottle (a four-ounce one is a 
good size) of water, in which has been dissolved a piece of 
corrosive sublimate about the size of a kernel of rice. Now 
I don’t mean that any of us look like a bottle, but how does 
the water look? Pure, The water, then, shall be a picture 
of us as we were when God sent us to our mamas. How I 
wish that we had stayed pure! 

As we do not like to say unpleasant things about ourselves, 
let us call this bottle Mary; but we will watch to see if it does 
not really stand for us. 

Did you ever see a little baby get angry and strike her 
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mama? Perbaps she is too young to know hew wrong it is, 
so we will choose the tiniest piece of this (iodide of potassium) 
to stand for that act, and will put it into the-bottle. (This 
will throw a smoky coloring through the solution.) You see 
that that jittle wrong has gone through the whole heart, and 
it is no“‘longer pure. 

Mary is older now, and knows better ; but she pouts (give 
some child the pleasure of putting in one of the crystals), and 
sometimes she disobeys (another child may drop in a piece), 
and sometimes tells what is not true, etc. For each wrong, 
add more potassium till the mixture is scarlet. Teachers 
will find it necessary to experiment on this before coming to 
the class, 

The Holy Spirit makes Mary think how she looks in God’s 
sight, and she is unhappy, and tries to make herself right. 
See her try. (Shake and rub the boitle.) But she can no 
more change her heart than shaking this bottle will change 
the poison inside. But I can put something into this liquid 
that will take away the poison, and. make it a helpful medi- 
cine. (Take from another box larger crystals of potassium, 
and put in enough to kill the sublimate, and so leave a clear 
solution.) Thisisa wonderful change! But a gréater change 
comes over Mary when she prays, “Create in me a clean 
heart,O God;” and the Holy Spirit enters into it, and 
changes it from a sin-stained to a pure, true, helpful one. 

What is the promise that begins “Though your sins be as 
scarlet”? Yes, for “the Son of man,” etc. 

Have you found your likeness in this picture of Mary with 
her heart made right? Do you want to be made right? Let 
us bow our heads now, and pray, “ Create in me,” ete. 

Historical Setting.—Last Sunday we saw the people of Naza- 
reth drive Jesus out of their city. Trace, according to the 
ability of the class,on a map or sand-board his visit to Caper- 
naum, the casting out of the evil spirits from the man in the 
synagogue, together with the visit to Peter’s house, and the 
accompanying miracles, followed by the healing of the leper, 
etc. (Make use of old picture-rolls.) He again returns to 
Capernaum, and crowds throng to hear him. (Make, of 
pasteboard or blocks, a flat-roofed Eastern house with out- 
side stairs, and represent by blocks the crowds around the 
door. To the vivid imagination of the child, there will be 
no difficulty in now following the four men who mount these 
stairs, and opening the roof, let the sick man down in Jesus’ 
presence. The interest will be breathless if some of the chil- 
dren carefully lower the bed on which rests a piece of chalk, 
or any other thing to represent a man. 

This is a good place to show the lesson picture, letting the 
younger members of the class point out the different charac- 

ters. This will rest them, and refresh the attention of the 
class. 

What does the Saviour say as he looks at the sick man 
lying before him? ‘“ Man,” etc. , 

If we had been in that company, we should have seen only 
the helpless body; but Jesus saw that the man, like Mary, 
needed something else more than to have the body made 
well. What did she need? She needed to have her sins 
forgiven, and to have her heart maderight. Sodidthe man, 

The scribes and the Pharisees (point to them), standing in 
the crowd, thought to themselves, “He has no right to say 
that, for no one can forgive sins but God only.” Jesus, being 
God, knew what they were thinking about, and he said to 
the sick man, “ Arise,” etc. And the man took up the mat 
on which he lay, and throwing it over his shoulder, or put- 
ting it under his arm, walked out, praising God for what God 
had done. 

Jesus did two wonderful things for this man: he made the 
body right, and he made the heart right. Which was the 
greater blessing to the man? Let us ask him for this best of 
gifte—a new heart. 

Philadelphia. 
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Oriental Lesson-Lights 
By H. B. Tristram, D.D., LL.D., F.R.S. 


y OCTOR or tHe Law,” has a special meaning. The 

word only occurs once elsewhere in the New Testa- 
ment (Acts 5: 34), as applied to Gamaliel, grandson of Hillel, 
founder of one of the great rabbinical schools, the most liberal 
and least fanatical of the two, who, during his long life, was 
the leader of the milder party of the sanhedrin, and is said 
to have been, at one time, its president. The scribes, who, as 
an order, originated after the return from Babylon, were, in 
later times, classified in three grades of dignity, as they 
gradually superseded the priesthood in power and influence. 
They were not hereditary, nor restricted to one tribe. The 
ambition of the student, when he became a scribe, was to be 
entitled “rabbi,” the complimentary address of the ordinary 
scribe, These devoted themselves to what is called the mikra, 
—that is, reciting and reading the text of Scripture, accord- 
ing to the statement in Nehemiah (Neb. 8 : 8), “ They read 
in the book, in the law of God, distinctly ; and gave the sense, 
and caused them to understand the reading.” Their time 
was largely occupied, like that of the medieval monks, in 
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transcribing most accurately the sacred books, The next 
grade above the ordinary scribe was that of the “lawyers,” 
students of the Mishna,—that is, the oral law and traditions 
as compiled after the return from Babylon. It was these 
traditions which were the grievous burdens alluded to by our 
Lord (Luke 11:46). The laterlawyers seem to have assumed 
the title of “rabban,” traditionally said to have been first 
given to the aged Simeon, who held our Lord in his arms. 
The highest grade of all were “doctors of the law,” who were 
actual members_of the sanhedrin, and whose special duty it 
was to expound the Gemara, or bulky commentaries on the 
Mishna, which go to make up the Talmud. The mastery of 
these was the highest stage of rabbinical law. These grades 
remind us, in several respects, of almost parallel dignities 
among the Muhammadans,—as the Ulemas, Mollahs, or 
Muftis, who in no way represent a priestly caste, but really 
different grades of authorized expounders of the Koran. The 
highest rank of these, the Ulemas, answer exactly to the 
Jewish doctors of the law, and are the official and autocratic 
guides of the sultan in every case upon which the Moslem law 
has any bearing. 

“ THRouGH THE T1L1ING.”—The house, even of the humbler 
class, such as that of Peter, in which, probably, our Lord was 
sitting, was, and still is, constructed on the same general prin- 
ciple as larger mansion In front of the cottage there was a 
courtyard, with a door exactly facing the dwelling. This court- 
yard was absolutely needful for privacy, where the dwelling- 
house had little more than an arcade in front. The roof was 
often vaulted (for stone is most abundant, and easily worked), 
and then covered with earth or lime. It was accessible by stone 
steps on the outside, and was used, in summer, as the family 
parlor and sleeping-place. Over the front of the room below 
projected eaves from four to six feet, simply short spars, 
fastened to the roof, upon which were laid shingles or wooden 
tiles, or, in very poor cottages, straw matting. Easy thus it 
was for the friends to remove the tiles, and let down the suf- 
ferer in front of the great Healer. 


The College, Durham, England. 
Oo 


By the Rev. William Ewing 


* JUDEA AND JERUSALEM.” — We have here an interesting 
note of authenticity, showing at the same time Luke’s famil- 
iarity with the conditions of his time. “Jerusalem” might 
naturally be thought of as included in the larger term 
“Judea,” it being the chief city in the district. But the 
truth is, that for long, during the period of her later history, 
Jerusalem centered in herself all Jewish interest and pride ; 
the surrounding country was regarded as hardly more than a 
fringe of territory belonging to the dity. According to the 
Mishna, Judea was divided into three parts,—The Mountain, 
The Shephelah, and The Valley. To these Jerusalem was 
added as a separate district. To this fact the verse refers. 

“Men BrinG on A Bep A MAN THAT WAS PAISIED.”— 
The Oriental bed is a rather thin mattress, usually stuffed 
with cotton, rarely of wool, which is, of course, much dearer. 
The coverlet is of the same material, only lighter, and quilted. 
Both, as a rule, are covered with gaily-colored print, easily 
removed for washing. Bed and coverlet together weigh only 
afew pounds. You may often see women carrying them in a 
bundle on their heads,—for example, when going to spend 
the night in the vineyards, or in guarding the orchards. A 
man carried on a bed is, however, a very unusual sight, and 
would be subject of remark now as it evidently was then. 

“THEY WENT UP TO THE Hovseropr,” Etc.—The flat 
house-tops play a great part in Oriental life. The roof is 





Eastern house, showing means of reaching the roof. 


formed by rafters stretched acrovs from wall to wall, covered 
with boards, branches, or dried stalks of gigantic reeds from 
the marshes. On the top of these a thick covering of earth 
is spread, stamped firmly down, and then rolled smooth with 
astone roller, They require to be carefully attended to before 
tht rains come, or the results are disastrous. In the cities 
many of the roo’s are now made of concrete,—barbarika the 
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natives call it. The Jewish house-top has alwiyg a parapet 
about a couple of feet high round it, according ‘to the legal 
direction; among Moslems and Christians it is \commonly 
absent. On the roofs grain and food of different \,inds are 
dried and prepared for winter use; so also with fruit Here 
poles are erected for clothes-lines. ‘ he house-top i is a \Varorite 
promenade in the cool of the evening, and in the simmer 
months the great majority of the people take their we to 
the roofs and sleep there. Consequently they are abwayst easy 
of access, the stone stairs by which they are reached king 
invariably outside the house. You will often find an Orientt| 
house composed of three compartments. There is a room at 
each end, while in the middle there is a space, open in front, 
the roof supported byan arch. Thisis called the Liwdn, and 
from this on each side doors open into the adjoining rooms. 
Here guests are commonly received, and in such a place 
probably our Saviour stood, with the crowd pressing close 
around him. The stairs at the end of the house would be 
free, and once on the house-top the breaking up of the roof 
was easy, and could be done without inflicting any serious 
injury. The gap made thus could be swiftly and perfectly 
repaired. 
Edgbaston, Birmingham, England. 
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Blackboard Hints 


By the Rev. E. Morris Fergusson 





WHO CAN FORGIVE SINS? 


BE HEALED. | BE SAVED. 
THE SON OF MAN HATH POWER, 


FORGIVE US, LORD. 

















TEACHING. 


JESUS HEALING. 
AT WORK : FORGIVING, 
REBUKING, 





HE DOETH ALL THINGS WELL. 











Trenton, N. J. 
KS 


Hints for Lesson-Hymns 


‘* All hail the power of Jesus’ name,’ 
“The great Physician now is near.” 
“Though your sis be as scarlet,” 

“ What can wash away my stain.” 

“By faith I view my Saviour dying.” 

“ Dear Jesus, I long to be perfectly whole,” 
“Christ has for sin atonement made.” 

“ Jesus, my Lord, to thee I ery.” 


SH» 
Question Hints 


By Amos R. Wells 


For the Teacher 
OR review the superintendent’s questions of the previous 
week may be used. 
1. Mrracugs (Luke 4: 33 to5:17; 
is a miracle? 


5: 27 to6: 11).—What 
Why did Christ work miracles? How can 
you classify his miracles? What miracles did he work just 
before and after the one of to-day’s lesson? 

2. Borne or Four (vs. 17-19).—What other accounts 
of this event have we? (Matt. 9: 1-8; Mark 2: 1-12.) 
Where was Christ? How do you account for the crowds he 
drew to his preaching? What do you learn about co-opera- 
tion in Christian service from the four who brought the palsied 
man? What sort of disease was this palsy? When and how 
do crowds still keep people from Christ? How did the men 
get upon the house-top? How could they makea hole through 
the roof without injuring the house? How could they let 
the sick man down? How can we show our earnestness in 
saving men? 

3. Tuy Srxs ARE ForGIiven (vs. 20, 21).—Whose faith 
was it that led Christ to perform the miracle? Why did 
Christ say (Matthew) “Son, be of good cheer”? Why did 
he place the forgiveness of sins before the healing of the 
body? What was wrong with the reasoning of the scribes 
and Pharisees? To what conclusion should their reasoning 
have led them ? 

4. Rise vp anpj WaLx (vs. 22-24),—How should Christ’s 
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perceiving their thoughts serve as a warning for our own 
lives? Which was easier to say without disproof (vs. 23) ? 
But to do? ®* What motive for all of Christ’s miracles is sug- 
gested in verse 24? 

5. Tory GLoriFIED Gop (vs. 25, 26).—How may we know 
the cure to have been miraculous? How could the man 
carry his bed? How did he show that his cure was spiritual 
as well as physical? What effect should this miracle have 
on us, as on those that saw it? 

For the Superintendent 

1. As Christ was preaching, who was brought to him? 
4 "Who carried the palsied man? 3. Why could they not 
get to’-tegus? 4. How did they finally reach him ? 5. What 
did he sty. “ Who objected to this saying? 7. Why? 
8. How did Jesus su: ow that he had the right to huadiie sins? 

Boston, Mass. 

a 
Questions to be -,nswered in Writing 

1, From what places had the “harisees and doctors of the 
law come? “ 2. Why could not the pialgied man be brought in 
through the door? 3. Through what enyrance was he finally 
brought before Jesus? 4. What two stat&ments did Jesus 
make to the palsied man? 5. How mm the onlookers 
affected by the miracle? \ 

4@ These questions are given also in Thé SchU\jar's Magazine, 
They occupy a full page opposite the lesson, and Sank space is 


allowed on that page for the written answers., Send for fr. 4 specimen 
copy to John D. Wattles & Co., 1081 Walnut Street, Philadel)nia, Pa, 


RS 


Lesson Summary 


F ANY doubted the soundness of the claim which Jesus 
had put forth in the synagogue at Nazareth, it was not 
because he was not abundant in worthy labors and wise teach- 
ings. Pharisees and doctors of the law thronged from all 
parts to hear him, and he taught with all freedom in their 
presence. But he did more than any other teacher had pre- 
sumed todo. He calmly pronounced the sins forgiven of one 
brought to him for bodily healing. ‘This startling assumption 
aroused every critic. They deemed him a blasphemer, but 
he made no excuse, or explanation, but, by a visible healing 
of the palsied man, demonstrated that divine power was his. 
None but a divine being could heal such a case in such a 
way, and he who was such a being had power also to forgive 
sins. Thus, not by wordy clamor, but by weighty deeds, did 
Jesus show forth the power he possessed, . 
———— 


Added Points 

Men often hesitate to do in some surroundings what they 
do with freedom elsewhere. But Jesus taught and worked 
before the highest dignitaries as calmly as among the lowliest 
of men. 

“If every man’s internal care were written on his brow,” 
many who come for physical help, or worldly advice, would 
get the good news of salvation; that is, if Christians followed 
the example of Jesus. 

Jesus desires ‘that ye may know.” Visible effects of his 
power demonstrate its existence. None but divine might 
could do what all see done where Christ is preached. 

The healed man and those about him united in “ glorify- 


ing God.” That is the choicest fruit of all the work of 
Christ. 
ior) 
International Primary Lessons 
(OPTIONAL) 


List for First Quarter 


1. OUR HEAVENLY FATHER. Matt. 6: 9-15; Psa. 103; Luke 11 : 1-13. 


nnan Feet. Our Father which art in heaven, Hallowed be thy name, 
att. 6:9. 
2. GOD THE CREATOR. Gen. 1: 1-25; Psa. 19; Psa. 104; John 1: 1-2, 
Golden Text. Inthe beginning God created the heaven and the earth 


Gen. 1:1. 


3. THE CREATION OF MAN. Gen. 1 : 26-28; 2:7; Psa. 100: 3; Acts 


17 : 24-26. 

Golden Text. The Lord he is God: it is he that made us, and not we 
ourselves. Psa. 100: 3 (middle oem. 

4. THE GARDEN OF EDEN. Gen. 2: 8-17; Rev. 22: 1-5. 

Golden Text. And the Lord God took the man, ond put him into the 
garden of Eden, to dress it and to keepit, Gen, 2: 15. 


5. The Family. Gen. 2: 18-24; Eph.6:1-; Cal. 8-25. 

Golden Text, Let us love one another : for love is of od. 

6. LOVE IN THE FAMILY. 
Eph. 5 : 25, 28. 

Golden Text. Be ye kind one to another, tenderhearted, forgiving 
one another. Eph. 4 

7. OBEDIENCE TO Panewrs. Gen. 18: 
20-23; 2 Tim. 1:5; 8: 14, 1b. 


1 John 4:7. 
Exod. 20:12; Gen. 45: 1-15; Rom. 12:9, 10; 


17-19; Luke 2:51,62; Prov. 6: 


- Golden Text. Children,obey your parents in the Lord: for bis is right. 
Oph. 6:1 
8. Gop’s Voice. Gen. 3: 8-10: 12: 1-3; Exod. 3:14; 1 Sam. 3 : 1-10 


Psa. 85 : 8, 
Psa. 119 : 89-105 ; 2 Tim. 3: 1416; 1 Pet. 1: 23-25; John 


Golden Text. I will hear what God the Lord will speak. 
9. Gop’s Worp. 


7:17. 
Golden Text. The word of our God shall stand for ever. 
10. Gon’s Love. John 10: 1-15; Luke 15: 11-28. 


Golden Text. Herein is love, not that we lov ed God, but that he loved 
us. 1 John 4: 10 (first clause). 


11. Gon’s Girt. John 3: 11-18; 1 John 4: 921. 


Isa. 40 : 8. 


Golden Text, For God so loved the world, that he gave his only begot- 
ten Son, that whosoever believeth in him should not perish, but bave 
everlasting life. John 3: 16, 

12. Jesus THE Saviour. Luke 2:814; 19:10; Rom. 3 : 24-26 


; ban Text. Christ Jesus came into the world to save sinners. 1 Tim 
13. Review 
ee Text. Remember now thy Creator in the days of thy youth. 








































































































































































































































































































The Family 


Lesson for February 2 a 


By Julia E. Peck 


UR lesson last Sunday branched out in several direc- 

tions, and in order to keep up the “ all-sided connected- 

ness” so important in a primary class, we must not lose sight 

of, or leave at loose ends, any of these separate lines of thought 

which were introduced with the purpose of preparing the way 
for future lessons. 





U 
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this instangte t ; 
on the congor® there was a notice of a communion service 
pastor, th 7eeing Sunday, and the following appeal by the 
gation a ve Rev. Dr. Maltbie D. Babcock, to the congre- 


gr nd Sunday-school : 
Betw 
Sonu Pelen the sinner and the church there stands the cross of 


first p ’ No one should think of joining the church who has not 
feen Christ upon the cross, and accepted him as his per- 
imu * Saviour. But that sincerely done, as Christ’s follower his 
ily thiediate duty is to confess the Saviour, enter his visible fam- 
phe’, come to the table of his love, and join the ranks of Chris- 


sona 


first, the beginning of a lesson on kindness to animals, ine 
of the one to Gome in the third quarter, and this OY, 
be carried along to-day with the idea ofe wp iis . 


For instance, three lines of thought already suggested cay 
. view 


ay easily 
amily life in our 


topic. The familiar examples already Fr od to of omnes 
eagles, sticklebacks, and little chicks, sk 
by the mother love, leads to the rich 


:eltered in their homes 
aext step,—mother love in 


our home, and, next, God's lo $e for the human family, his 
children, and the climax,— “This love in our families 
God.” 


» * is of 
wet 

Second, the begir Shing of an obedience lesson in our climax 
last Sunday witty’ the memory verse, “ The Lord our God will 
we serve, and "his yoice will we obey,” leads to the thought 
that home is tl), place in which to begin this service of obe- 
dience, teachi ig or Feviewing the verse, “ Children, obey your 
parents in t/he Lord: for this is right” (Eph. 6 : 1). 

Thirds we are to continue the Garden of Eden story, using 
the point which touches on our topic for to-day, beginning, 
aftesr the review, something in this way: Even the beautiful 

arden, which the “ Lord God planted” in Eden, would have 

been a lonely place, and sad, without sofme one there to love. 

Our Father :nows how mucl) we need some one to love us. 
Our Father made for Adam— Teach the thought in Genesis 
2 : 8-17, our lesson text. 

The idea of loneliness touches the children “ at a point of 
contact;” for mother goes away sometimes, while older 
brothers and sisters are at school, and the home seems empty 
and dreary,—especially, say the children, if you fall and hurt 
yourself, aud no mother is there to comfort and bind up the 
hart place. 

Do you think it would be pleasant if each living soul had 
a house and home built for himself, and stayed there, days 
and nights, alone? In that case he need not share with 
others, He could keep for himself all his 

Sometimes, when we have selfish feelings, and want all the 
playthings for ourselves, we think for a little while that we 
should like such a state of things. But when the “sorry 
feeling ” comes for this selfishness, we want —— Who lives 
in your house, and in yours? 

In any of the kindergarten song-books there are songs and 
“finger-plays” set to music, which at this point will rest the 
children, for they are carefully arranged to teach the relations 
of family love, mother love, etc. We may lead the way, by 
deductive steps, to our golden text. 

God gave the mother eagle those baby birds which she 
foves and thinks so beautiful. Have you ever heard a 
mother bird cry when cruel boys have robbed her nest? 
Have you ever heard the mother hen call and call when her 
babies strayed out of her sight, ete.? Why do these creatures 
care if their children are taken away? Who made them that 
way? Ifa little child is lost, what does its mother do? 

The children will tell how all the people in the village are 
called out to help in the search, and that the mother never 
rests, day or night, tiil her child is found. 

Where does love come from? 

Teach the last clause of our golden text, “ Love is of God.” 

God gives us each other to love. There is more to our 
verse : ‘ Let us love one another: for love is of God.” 

Other texts which can be used with this lesson: “ Beloved, 
let -us love one another” (1 John 4:7); “if God so loved 
us, we ought also to love one another” (1 John 4: 11). 


Northampton, Mass. 








Calls to Faithful Service 


EMINDERS of the need of faithful! service are ccca- 
sionally circulated by pastors and superintendents 

to the Christian workers of their church and Sunday- 
school circle. A call to personal confession of Christ was 
recently given in the closing words of one of the printed 
leaflets that are distributed, Sundays, in the Brown 
Memorial Presbyterian Church, Baltimore. Like the 
leaflets in use in many churches, these give the hours of 
service, general church notices, names and addresses of 
tne pastor, clerk, treasurer, superintendent, and sexton, 
aiid special notices for the present day and week. In 


“ian service. How can you cherish the hope of salvation 
through Jesus Christ, and refuse to give your allegiance to the 
church “ which he hath purchased with hisownblood”? Did 
not your knowledge of Jesus, your help and counsel and in- 
spiration, come through the church and her faithful members? 
If all believers refused to confess the Saviour, and bind them- 
selves under the Christian covenant, as you refuse to do, how 
long would the church and vital religion endure ? 

“ Rise, he calleth thee.”’ ‘ Whosoever shall confess me be- 
fore men, him will I confess before my Father.” ‘ This do in 
remembrance of me,’”’ “ Why call ye me Lord, and do not the 
things that I say ?” 


“ According to thy gracious word, 
in meek humility ~ 
¢ This will I do, my dying Lord: 
I will remember thee.” 


An illustration of another kind may be found in a 
leaflet prepared for distribution at a local Sunday-school 
convention in Toronto, Canada, not long ago, by Mr. 
Fred C. Ward, one of the Sunday-school workers of that 
city. These “ Hints for Sunday-School Teachers” were 
“gotten up after some years of experience,” and were 
“generally approved” and appreciated by the conven- 
tion people. The leaflet is printed on one side, and is 
intended to be kept “ in a class-book or Bible for refer- 
ence,” Its positive calls to service are as follows : 


HINTs FOR TEACHERS. 


The work and opportunity of the Sunday-school teacher is 
most important and responsible. Second only to that of the 
pastorate and the home, it is sometimes made even more im- 
portant by the lack of godly home influence and training. 

It is important to remember that the opportunity is only given 
you for some twenty or thirty minutes once in seven days, and 
therefore every moment should be spent profitably and faith- 
fully for the Master. 

It is also important to remember that, if we are to be success- 
ful, we must labor in the power and under the guidance of the 
Holy Ghost. Always seek and expect his presence and aid. 

Avoid as far as possible the use of helps or “ crutches ” when 
teaching. 

Be faithful in preparing your lesson before starting for school ; 
but if for any reason you have failed to make full or even par- 
tial preparation, do not make matters worse by staying away 
from the class. 

Ever strive by precept and example to lead each stholar indi- 
vidually to Christ. 

Be not satisfied with any re of that stops short 
of conversion. Rejoice in every indication of progress; but 
labor and pray unceasingly that each and all may become out- 
and-out Christians. 

Endeavor to have each scholar interested in the lesson. 

Make the most of every honest answer given, whether right 
or wrong. 

As far as possible, allow no irrelevant talking in the class 
during the teaching session. 

A home acquaintance with the scholar is very often the road 
to success. Know each scholar personally. 

If a scholar is absent without reason, visit him or her as early 
as you can the same week. 

Confer with the superintendent as to difficulties in your class, 
or as to any changes desired, if possible, during the week,—at 
all events, after you have spent some time over the matter in 
prayer and thought. 

Report all transfers or admission of new scholars to secretary, 
superintendent, or proper officer promptly. 

Prize highly the privilege of teaching, and be not absent from 
your place except for reasons that the Master will honor. 

When required to be absent, provide a substitute, or advise 
the superintendent early. Remember, the substitute should 
have time for preparation. 

Nothing will more quickly discourage or disorganize a class 
than a teacher’s irregular attendance. Be faithful, therefore, 
and earn the Master’s “‘ Well done.” 

The historic events or lesson surroundings are important, but 
the center and sum of all good teaching is to reveal the Lord 
Jesus Christ in every lesson, and to present him in all his at- 
tractiveness to the scholars. 





In the Market Square Presbyterian Sunday-school of 
Harrisburg, Pennsylvania,—the Rev. Dr. G. B. Stewart, 
pastor,—the reminder given below was sent to each 
teacher, at the beginning of this year, in the form of a 
mimeograph leaflet. 


Five REASONS FOR A TEACHERS’-MERTING. 


1, It stimulates to the private study of the lesson. 
2. It affords an “ exchange” for the results of private study. 
3. It quickens enthusiasm for the class and class work. 
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4. It magnifies the teacher’s office, and emphasizes the impor- 
tance of his work. 

5. It brings the teachers together, and cultivates the spirit of 
unity and esprit de corps. 





A Training-School for Christian 
Workers 


By Jesse L. Hurlbut, D.D. 


3 ages is the age of organized work in every depart- 

ment of activity. The church has caught the spirit 
of theage. A generation ago the pastor’s path was plain. 
He prepared and preached his two sermons, made his 
pastoral calls, led his prayer-meeting, and felt that his 
weekly tale cf bricks was wrought. To-day he finds 
himself the executive head of that new thing under the 
sun, “the institutional church.” He must not only 
preach like Apollos, but must have the care of the 
churches with Brother Paul. He must supervise and 
keep in motion forty different departments of work, must 
keep watch over a staff of assistants,—in all probability 
must edit a church paper, and, witha], must raise ‘the 
money to make steam for the entire machine. 

Hence there arises in our time a need of trained work- 
ers for these varied forms of Christian activity. It will 
not answer to take young ministers fresh from the theo- 
logical school. These young men feel that they are 
called to preach, and not to act as city missionaries. 
Their training is absolutely for another and a different 
field; and if they enter upon this work, it is only as a 
makeshift until an opening comes into a pulpit. 

Loud calls come from pastors and church boards for 
lay helpers who are competent to organize and conduct 
the Sunday-school, visit among the people, look after 
young men in boarding-houses, give a Bible-reading, 
lead chapel and cottage prayer-meetings, drill the Junior 
Endeavor or the Boys’ Brigade, and, perhaps, direct a 
church gymnasium for the training of muscular Chris- 
tians. 

There are schools all over the land that desire 
teachers of physica] culture who can train a football 
team, and conduct a young people’s prayer-meeting. 
There are state Sunday-school associations that are 
looking for state secretaries, field workers, normal-class 
conductors, and primary teachers, who can give their 
entire time to the work of organizing the field and teach- 
ing teachers. Almost every state in the Union either 
has a worker, or is seeking for one, and the supply is by 
no means equal to the demand. 

Then there are Sunday-school teachers who keenly 
feel theimlack of preparation for their work. Some of 
these, if properly equipped, might give their entire time 
to Sunday-school teaching and visitation. I saw ina 
mission school in New York one class of a hundred and 
fifty boys and girls, and another class of seven hundred 
primary children, both beld in close attention by their 
teachers. But those teachers are supported for the 
work, and give their weekdays to visitation among the 
pupils and study of the lesson. 

Other teachers there are who do not aspire to become 
paid workers, but desire training for gospel work, to 
which they can give a part of theirtime. Some of them 
can take one year, others two, or even three, not to learn 
a trade, but to make themselves efficient for a lifetime of 
voluntary service. 

Just such an institution as is needed in these various 
departments was established ten years ago, and is in suc- 
cessful operation. Itis the School for Christian Workers 
at Springfield, Massachusetts. This institution does not 
teach Latin, Greek, or Hebrew, valuable as those lan- 
guages are to the accomplished Bible scholar. It under- 
takes to give to its students a thorough groundwork in 
the English Bible, its history, geography, institutions, 
doctrines, and literary features. It presents courses of 
study for three years, two years, and one year, the latter 
especially designed for students who expect to become 
unpaid workers, Sunday-school superintendents and 
teachers, giving only a part of their time to the church, 
and not expecting a support. 

Inasmuch as the call is for women as well as men, the 
School for Christian Workers opens its doors to students 
of either sex. It gives board, room, and tuition for two 
hundred dollars per year, and endeavors to proville 
scholarships of from fifty dollars to a hundred aud fifty 
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dollars for th f exceptional ability who could not 
otherwise avail themselves of the opportunities afforded. 

That the school is needed is shown by the fact that its 
graduates at once find places; and there are always 
more churches seeking workers than workers seeking 
fields of labor. At the present time there are calls for 
twenty-five trained men and women, for whom salaries 
from eight hundred dollars to fifteen hundred dollars are 
waiting. As the churches recognize more and more the 
need of equipped and competent assistants,—in other 
words, as they become more “ institutional,” and less 
dependent upon the one man in the pulpit,—the demand 
for workers will become vastly greater. 

The school needs more pupils, for it can teach twice 
as many as are now entered; but those who seek its 
advantages must be, not only consecrated Christians, 
eager to do good, but also intelligent, studious, and 
adapted by native endowment for the work. The right 
kind of young men and women will find in the School 
for Christian Workers a drill-ground training them for 
successful work in the open field of the world. 


New York City. 





Recent Missionary Literature.* 


BOOK of great practical value to every pastor or 
layman who desires to develop and foster a zeal 
for missions is The Missionary Pastor, edited from the 
material gathered up in the course of the last decade by 
the educational department of the Student Volunteer 
Movement. It aims to furnish suggestions about meth- 
ods of promoting an interest in missions, specimen pro- 
grams of meetings with references to ‘the available 
literature, themes for class work, and an annotated list 
of selected missionary literature, classified by countries. 
A large number of specimen charts, with plain directions 
for making them or others, are appended. Without 
question the book will be found helpful to any one, 
although no one will need all of the material. It covers 
only the ground of foreign missions, 

Two meritorious sketches should be mentioned.. The 
Cross in the Land of the Trident, by Beach, is a text- 
book which outlines a thorough course of study upon 
India, whose leading religion is symbolized by the tri- 
dent. Under each phase of the subject the facts of great- 
est importance are tersely stated, and followed by.a 
careful selection of dated reference literature. In an 
appendix are several valuable tables of statistics, The 
work is thoroughly well done. The book is full enough 
to satisfy the ordinary inquirer, and leads the way to a 
complete and detailed mastery of any part of the subject. 
It is attractively bound, and fairly though economically 





*The Missionary Pastor: Hints for. Developing the Missionary 
Life in bis Church. Edited by the Rev. James Edward Adams, 
With fifty-seven full-page charts prepared by Robert J. Kellogg. 
lémo, pp. 171. Chicago and New York: Fleming H. Revell Co. 75 
cents. 

The Cross in the Land of the Trident. By Harlan P. Beach. 16mo, 
pp. 113. Chicago and New York: Fleming H. Revell Co. 5v cents. 

Sketch of the History of Protestant Missions in China. . By D. Mil- 
lard Lyon. 16mo, paper, pp. 36. Chicago and New York: Flem- 
ing H. Revell Co. 15 cents. 

From Far Formosa: The Island, its People and Missions. By 
George Leslie Mackay, D.D., for twenty-three years a missionary in 
Formosa. Edited by the Rev. J. A. Macdonald. With maps. 8vo, 
—a pp. 346. Chicago and New York: Fleming H. Revell 
Co. $2. 


Pioneering in New Guinea, 1877-1894. By the Rev. James Chal- 
mers, the pioneer missionary to New Guinea. With map. 12mo, 
illustrated, pp. ix, 255. Chicago and New York: Fleming H. Revell 
Co. $1.50. 


The Congo for Christ: The Story of the Congo Mission. 
Rev. John Brown Myers. With —— 16mo, 

Chicago and New York: Fleming H. Rev 

How Marcus Whitman Saved Oregon. By Oliver W. Nixon, M D., 
LL.D. With Introduction by the Rev. Frank W. Gtinsaulus, D.D. 
&vo_illustrated, pp. 339. Chicago :Star Publishing Co. $1.75. 

The Late of John Livingston Nevius, for Forty Yeurs a Missionary 
in China. By his wife, Helen S. Coan Nevius. With an Introduce- 
tion by the Rev. Pres. W. A./P. Martin, DD. With map of Eastern 
Shantung. 8vo, illustrated, pp. 476. .Chicagoand New York : Flem- 
ing H. Revell Co. $2. 

Women in the Mission Field: Pioneers and Martyrs. By the Rev- 
A. R. Buckland, M.A. 8vo, pp. 122. New York: Thomas Whittaker. 
50 cents. 

Great Missionaries of the Church. By the Rev. C. C. Creegan, 
D.D.,and Mrs. Josephine A. B. Goodnow. With Introduction by the 
Rev. F. E. Clark, D.D. With portraits. 12mo, pp. xiv, 404. New 
York : T. Y. Crowell & Co. $1.50. 

A Lady of England: The Life and Letters of Charlotte Maria 
Tucker (A.L.O.E.). By Agnes Giberne. 8vo, pp. xii, 518. New 
York: A. C. Armstrong & Son. $1.75. 

In the Path of Light around the World: A Missionary Tour. By 
the Rey. Thomas H. Stacy. Square 12mo, illustrated, pp. 248. Chi- 
Cagoand New York: Fleming H. Revell Co. $2. 

A Hundred Years of Missions; Or, The Story of P: ass Since 
imer s Peginaing. By the Rev. Delavan L. Leonard ith Intro- 
duct by the Rev. Arthur T. Pierson, D.D. 8vo, pp. 430. New 
York ; Funk & Wagnalis Co. $1.50. ° 

A New Programme of Missions: A Movement to Make the Col- 
leges in os pete oie oO! epemeetion. By Luther D. Wish- 
ard. nin uction v. . Storrs. D.D. 16mo, pp. 
v7. Chicago and New York; Fleming Revell Co. 50 cents. 7” 
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printed. A less pretentious but excellent pamphlet is 
the Sketch of the History of Protestant Missions in 
China, by Lyon. As its title implies, it describes in the 
briefest possible way the development of mission work in 
China since 180, —when Robert Morrison began his 
apparently fruitle | work,—under the captions of the 
period of preparai on, of entrance, of the occupation of 
the coast provinces, of co-operation and the occupation 
of inland provinces, of extension and development. 
Such a bird’s-eye view as it affords is of much assistance 
to one who wishes to read with profit such larger works 
as those of Willianis and Nevius, or to get his bearings 
before plunging into the study of any particular theme. 

An unfailing source of enthusiasm is the story of a 
missionary pioneer. From Far Formosa furnishes facts 
which are especially welcome at this time, when the 
attention of the Christian world is turned toward the 
island which Japan has just added to her empire. Dr. 
Mackay was the first missionary to be sent out by the 
Presbyterian Church in Canada. Like Paul, this Scotch 
Canadian is interested in all that concerns man. He 
believes in teaching human beings to know something 
about the earthly home given them of God as well as of 
the everlasting habitation. -He was led to settle in 
North Formosa, then without a missionary, and for 
twenty-three years he has labored, with almost no foreign 
helpers, developing a native church and a native minis- 
try. Hardships, hatred, jealousy, ambuscades,—these 
things give us a taste of what missionary pioneering has 
to be. But Dr. Mackay had the rare gift of winning 
the love, respect, and aid of European and American 
commercial and official residents. Besides being richly 
illustrated, the book is as fascinating as a novel, and is 
a striking contribution to our knowledge of Southern 
Japan, being especially noteworthy for the rich stores 
of scientific knowledge concerning the geology, geogra- 
phy, flora, fauna, and ethnology of the “ Beautiful 
Island.” Yet it abounds also in practical hints on mis- 
sion methods, and reveals again and again the indomi- 
table courage and boundless resource and unfailing love 
which are behind the modern hero of the cross. 

Pioneering in New Guinea is a different type of book. 
It consists of sketches of the travels and experiences of 
the Rev. James Chalmers, taken from his note-books, 
just as they were written down, while he was engaged in 
the activities and distractions of a rough and busy career. 
The sketches are rough and unclassified, but very vivid 
and trustworthy. They are chiefly valuable in giving 
an impression of the possibilities of the Christianization 
even of a wild and degraded set of cannibals. 

The Congo for Christ tells the story of the work of the 
Baptist Missionary Society in Congo lands since 1877, the 
year when this mission was founded, It is well illus- 
trated and well told, the author being the secretary of 
the society, the Rev. J. B. Myers, Enough attention is 
given to other missions on that river to give the reader a 
fairly good survey of the field as itis to-day. One notes 
a guarded but unfavorable judgment as to the success of 
Bishop Taylor’s self-supporting missions on the Congo, 
—an opinion shared by many other African missionaries, 

A stirring narrative of missionary heroism is How 
Marcus Whitman Saved Oregon. He and a brother 
missionary with their wives crossed the Rocky Moun- 
tains six years before Fremont and his engineers, in 
response to the pathetic appeal of a Flat-Head Indian 
chief who made his way as far as St; Louis in search of 
the ‘‘ White Man’s Book of Life.” They settled in what 
is now Oregon, and began a prosperous mission among 
the Cayuse Indians, on the Walla Walla River. En- 
chanted with the glorious domain, knowing that it was a 
natural part of the United States, and should be re- 
deemed to civilization, and foreseeing an impending 
danger of its being allowed to go by default into British 
possession, Dr. Whitman, with one companion, made a 
ride from Oregon to St. Louis and Washington which is 
almost without parallel for courage and resource. He 
convinced the President, who claimed the territory and 
encouraged immigration. Dr. Whitman returned to 
Oregon only to be murdered, within two years, by the 
very Indians he was laboring to benefit. It is a stirring 
story. 

Missionary biography is, after all, the great source of 
inspiration to the student of missions. In this list are 
two books which must be given a permanent place 
among such works, The Life of Jéhn Livingston 
Nevius, written by his wife, is the impressive story of 
a noble life. Dr. Nevius was for forty years a tireless, 
patient, cheerful, considerate, and successful missionary. 
The generous and kindly spirit which he showed as a 
young man at home gave him access to strange hearts in 
China. So much of his biography is taken from his own 
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letters that the reader’s interest in the man is greatly 
kindled, We not only can follow his work, but can 
restudy his problems and discuss his methods. No 
better book could be suggested for those to read who are 
troubled by doubts regarding the real success of mission 
work in China. It makes very real the great difficulties 
to be overcome, but shows that they are not insuperable, 
No missionary library will be complete without it. 

A series of short sketches, evoked by the storm of 
criticism upon the work of women on the foreign field, 
which was caused by the cruel massacre at Ku-Cheng 
last August, is entitled Women in the Mission Field, 
These sketches of notable women set forth indirectly the 
peculiar share of the pioneering for Christ that seems 
wisely to fall to women. They are well written, and are 
like all good sketches in that they cause the reader to 
wish that more had been written. 

In every way the finest set of graphic sketches of mis- 
sionary enterprise that has lately been published, is the 
volume entitled Great Missionaries of the Church, by the 
Rev. Dr. Creegan. Some of the sketches first appeared 
in the columns of the Congregationalist, and attracted 
wide attention by their vividness and force. The pub- 
lished volume contains twenty-three of these pen por- 
traits, almost uniformly good, the longest not covering 
more than twenty-five pages, It is hard to mention a 
book better adapted to the quickening of missionary 
enthusiasm in the young. Itshould bein every Sunday- 
school library, and in every family where the cause of 
missions is dear, Admirable portraits of each missionary 
hero lend additional charm to the sketches, The pub- 
lishers have given the volume a beautiful dress, making 
it an acceptable book for any purpose. The stories of 
Coan, Schauffler, Neesima, Logan, Paton, Mackay, Whit- 
man, Hannington, and Livingstone are no less than 
fascinating. . ' 

Of different stamp, but of equal value with the story 
of Dr. Nevius, is the life of Charlotte Maria Tucker (so 
widely known under the nom de plume of “ A, L. O. E.’’) 
entitled A Lady of England. She is most widely known 
as the successful author of numerous books for children, 
but deserves to be honored as the heroic pioneer of 
elderly and honorary volunteers in the broad mission 
field. Of her life for fifty-four years of quiet existence 
in an English home, active in the preparation of healthy, 
practical stories, and in the tender care of her family, 
there is little to remark. It is lovingly and beautifully 
told in this memorial volume. To understand the depth 
of character and the courageous and unselfish devotion 
of Miss Tucker, we turn to her missionary career, begun 
at that advanced age, and carried on unflinchingly for 
eighteen years more. These closing years of her life were 
goer most fruitful years. It is a touching story, and one 
that will thrill the heart of every noble-minded girl that 
reads it, as the Life of Mrs. Prentiss has so often done. 

In the Path of Light around the World is one of the 
memorials of a “ grand tour” which appear so often, 
Dr. Stacy, the author, is a keen observer and an interest- 
ing writer. The volume is readable, and charmingly 
illustrated. It contains little that bes not been said 
elsewhere more in detail, except in regard to the mission 
work of the Free Baptists in bengal and Orissa, to which 
about a quarter of the book is devoted. 

There have been reviewed in these columns during the 
past two years several summaries of the progress of mis- 
sions, but none that follows a more admirable plan than 
Leonard’s A Hundred Years of Missions. Giving a 
graphic but condensed survey of the efforts properly 
called missionary from the first century until the time of 
Carey, the author sets forth the latter period as a true 
“epoch in missions,” a revolution, leading to a real out- 
burst of missionary zeal and activity. Under the plan 
of the volume, the author follows out the story of mission 
enterprise, not by periods, but by nations, each chapter 
sketching in broad outlines the historical development 
of the combined aggressive work of all mission bodies in 
each field. It is enough to say that this is ably done. 
The details are never tiresome, and usually are sufficient. 
The descriptions are not so much in detail that the book 
will serve as a cyclopedia of missions, but it furnishes 
all essential dates, and most of the facts of general im- 
portance, which readers wish to know. It is hardly 
necessary to add a very hearty cbmmendation of the 
book to Sunday-school and church Jibrarians. It is re- 
served, catholic, and generous in its judgments, while 
stimulating and suggestive in its classifications, It is 
entitled to a place alongside of Dennis’s Foreign Mis- 
sions after a Century, Lawrence’s Modern Missions in 
the East, and Gracy’s Manual of Modern Missions, in 
every up-to-date library. 

A work of great promise and possibility in the foreign 
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field is explained by Mr. Wishard in his 
compact and handsome little book,—A 
New Programme of Missions. It is, in 
brief, the development of an aggressive 
movement for and by the college students 
of foreign mission lands, which shall make 
those colleges strongholds of Christianity, 
and distributing centers of aggressive 
Christian workers. From the successful 
development of the Student Volunteer 
Movement in the colleges of America, 
Mr. Wishard argues that there may be 
organized and fostered a Student Volun- 
teer Movement for Home Missions in the 
colleges of the Orient. Nor is this a mere 
supposition. There are significant facts 
to give it reality. The facts which the 
book states, the conclusions that are drawn, 
and the vast outlook that is suggested, are 
sure to stir, and even to thrill, the hearts 

‘ of those who read. The book is well 
named, for the proposal is unique. It 
calls attention to the beginnings of a 
movement which will, without question, 
have tremendous missionary significance 
within a decade. 
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Literary Notes and News 


That indefatigable 
worker, Professor A. H. 
Sayce of Oxford, is 
about to write a new book on the history 
of the Hebrews from the monumental 
point of view. He has sent word from 
Egypt to The Sunday School Times that 
some natives have discovered some new 
tombs at Ekhmeem which seem to have 
been previously undisturbed. The police 
have just seized some fine gilded mummy- 
cases which came from them, and had 
been sent to Assioot for sale. Among the 
party of tourists at Cairo to whom Pro- 
fessor Sayce lectured last month was the 
Dean of Canterbury, Dr. Farrar, who is 
later to lecture to his fellow-travelers in 
Jerusalem. 


Professor Sayce’s 
New Book 


SN 
Attention may be called 
to a new edition of the 
Student’s Chronological Chart of Biblical 
History, prepared by Professor Charles 
Foster Kent, Ph.D., formerly of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago, but now Associate 
Professor of Biblical Literature and His- 
tory at Brown University. The defects of 
form which The Sunday School Times 


Kent's Bible Chart 
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were Deparment 


The advertising rate of The Sunday School 
Times is 80 cents per line for one or more 
insertions, with discount of 10 per cent on an 
advance order of 1000 or more lines, or for a 
space of not leas than one inch each issue for a 
year. An advertiser agreeing to take a certain 
uniform amount of space (not less than three 
inches) in each issue for a year, may have such a 
position in the paper, regularly, as he may choose, 


reliable results on the chronology of Israel, 
from the time of David to the fall of Jeru- 
salem, A. D. 70. It is sold by the Congre- 
gational Book Store, 175 Wabash Avenue, 
Chicago, for twenty-five cents, 
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Some. aspects of the 
capacity of the Chinese 
for co-ordinating the 


Responsibility 
Among the Chinese 
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extremes of centralization and of self- 














* * . . . , 
so far as it will not conflict with earlier contracts 


idea of the general make-up of the advertising 
pages. All advertising, however, conditioned on 
an appearance upon the last page, will be charged 
an advance of 20 per cent upon the regular rates. 
Advertisers are free tou examine the subscription 
list at any time. For Terms of Subscription, see 
fourteenth page. 


A cough should not be neglected. “ Brown’s 
Bronchial Troches” are a simple remedy, and 
give immediate relief. 
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Take Hors- 
It steadies the nerves, 
clears the brain, and promotes digestion. 
Makes a pleasant and wholesome beverage. 


‘all broken up”? 
ford’s Acid Phosphate. 


Are you 


with other advertisers, nor with the Publishers’ 





country” means. 


pointed out in a former review have been | government are brought out by Mr. 
remedied, and some desirable explanations | C. M. Cady’s article in the current Cen- 
added, the result being a very convenient | 
and valuable chart, embodying the most | 


tury, on “Responsibility among the 
Chinese.” The writer of this paper has 
noted a number of cases coming under his 
observation while a resident of China, in 
which the theory of accountableness is 
curiously illustrated. If, for example, a 
theft occurs, and the thief has dis- 
appeared, first the neighbors, then the 
street, and afterwards the town or district 
where the goods were stolen, are in turn 
arraigned until some person is found who 
can make good the loss, Thesame elastic 
principle of direct responsibility is applied 
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impartially to the village watchman and 
to the governor-general of a province. 
Foreigners in China are often struck with 
the circumspection under which a native 
goes about his business, usually attribu- 
ting it to the crushing action of abso- 
lutism. As Mr. Cady shows, however, 
the phenomenon,, daily and hourly re- 
peated in China, of the Levite on the way 
to Jericho, is not caused by utter callous- 
ness or by fear of a tyrant on the throne, 
but by a keen appreciation of the risk 
involved in heedlessly assuming a re- 
sponsibility that may endanger the inno- 
cent man and all his household. 
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General Harrison 
Explains “Our Country 


In the January Lapies’ Home Journat ex-President Harrison 
begins his notable articles in which hewill explain just what ‘‘our 
In his first article he takes up the Constitu- 
tion, and in a few words tells just what it provides and signifies. 

Begin with General Harrison at the beginning and read 


The January Issue of 
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Or One Dollar for an Entire Year 


The Curtis Publishing Company, Philadelphia 
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ALL classes of people | 
are studying law with us 
BY MAIL, Some are 
preparing for practice, 
some foradvanced stand- 
ing in regular law 


schools, some for general 

culture, some in preparation for 
general business. Also, many 
lawyers are studying for review. 
You needa knowledge of the law, 
whatever your plan of life. From 
the hundreds of testimonials we 


will send you, you can find many 
cases similar to your own. 
Tuition within the reach of 
all.—Methods approved. Instruc- 
tors competent. Six years old. 
Three thousand students. You 
can begin at any time. Hand- 
some catalogue and a unique 
book of testimonials 
FREE. Address 
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Department L, 
Detroit, Michigan. 
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E 
Do not Stammer ; 
‘ Those afflicted with stommnering, stuttering, 6 
or any other impediment toa distinct articula- | 
tion, Should write to the Philadelphia Institute ¢ 
for their fifty-four-page pamphlet, which con- ( 
tains much of interest to those troubled, be- 
, sides numerous letters from many who have 
been permanently cured. 
Can refer to John D. Wattles & Co,, publish- 
ers of The Sunday School Times. 
PHILADELPHIA INSTITUTE,1033 Spring 
Garden St., Phila., Pa. Established 1884. Ep- 
WIN 8S. JOHNSTON, Principal and Founder. 
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The Leading Conservatory of America 
Cart Fag.ren, Director, 

Founded in 1853 by 

E, Tourjée. 
















































Frank W. Hace, General Manager. 
Mechanical & Architectural Drawing, Steam 
ineering (Stats y, Marine, L ive), 
eating, Bridge & R. R. Engineer- 
ing,Coal and Metal Mining, English Branches. 
25 Courses of Study. Send for free circular, 
stating subject you wish to study, to 
he International Correspondence 
Schools, SCRANTON, PA. 
STUDY A thorough and practical 
* business education in book- 
keeping, shorthand, etc., given by MAIL at 
student's HOME. low rates. Catalog free; trial lesson, 
10c, BRYANT & STRATTON, 10 College Bidg., Buffalo,N.Y. 
BOSTON 9 INSTITUTE and Train 
ing school. ammerer 41 Tremont St., Bos 
ton. Rich and poor welcome. 
Are You Making 
the Most of Yourself ? 
The magazine which_will help you to succeed is 
e Phrenological Journal, a wide-awake 
coment of human nature. Are you using thought 
and tactin bringing up your children? The CHILp 
CULTURE DEPARTMENT will help you to study the 
characteristics of each child. Send ten cents for 
sample copy and a catalogue of helpful books. 
POWLER & WELLS CO., Publishers, 
27 East aist Street, New York 
CHILDREN 
How they live, 
dress, eat, work, 
play, sleep. 
Their history, home and school 
life. With ten fine illustrations. 
In JANUARY Little Men and Women 
Price, 10 cents, postage paid to any address. 
The Dec. number to subscribers for 
(has article on F R r. E 96 who refer to this 
Turkish children) offer. $l a year. 
ALPHA PUBLISHING Co.,212 BoylatonSt., Boston, Mass. 
Ward & Drummond 
Sunday-school books and 
supplies a specialty. 
164 Fifth Avenue, N. Y. City 
SUNDAY-SCHOOL BOOKS. 
See our approved list. Over 500 vol- 
umes. Send stamp and address. 
GOODENOUGH & WOGLOM Co., 
122 Nassau Street, N. Y. 
Teaching and Teachers 
Dr. Trumbull’s book, “ Teaching and 
Teachers,” has already found its way into 
the hands of many thousand Sunday- 
school workers. It is to-day the popular 
handbook on Sunday-school teaching! 


“ Every teacher in Sunday-school will fee’. 
his work widened in scope by reading this 
book. It is by far the best that has yet ap- 
peared, or is likely to appear, on this topic, 
and the thoroughness for which this calls 
would be an unspeakable blessing to every 
school in the land.”’— Zhe Outlook. 


A book of 390 pages, bound in cloth. Size, 7% 
Xs inches. Price, $x. Forsale by booksellers, 
or mailed, postpaid, by the publishers. 

JOHN D. WATTLES & CO. 
1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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low price possible. 


Sunday-School 
Ways of Working 


A Book for Teachers, Super- 
intendents, and Pastors 
of all Denominations 


Sunday-School Ways of Working includes no less than 112 
articles wholly devoted to practical, tested methods—not theories— 
of Sunday-school work, presented in suggestive, usable form. To this 
more than 100 Sunday-schools have contributed something from 
their most effective ways of doing good things in class work and in school 
work. All sorts of schools are represented, varying from the little 
mission held in an old election booth to the huge “ institutional ” 
school with its wide resources. 


It is not a mass of matter thrown together in hap-hazard 
There is orderly arrangement throughout under various 
subject headings, with a plain table of contents. 
fully descriptive, many of them illustrated with specimen blanks, 
orders of exercise, blackboard hints, etc., and treat of the main phases 
of Sunday-school work, from the getting of a class or school together to 
the erection of a modern Sunday-school building. 

The book has been printed ona fast press, and is bound in 
pamphlet form (96 pages, size 71% x10¥% inches) in order to make a 
It may be had of booksellers, or will be sent to 
any address, by the publishers, for 


() cents 


This price zncludes the postage. 


John D. Wattles & Co., Publishers 
1031 Walnut Street. 
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All sorts of teachers, superintendents, 
and pastors are practically certain to find many helpful hints in this 
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Is delightful when you use the 
popular 
BOSTON LINEN, 
BOSTON BOND, and 
BUNKER HILL 


p 
writing papers. Samples representing over t 





} 250 varieties for 4 cents, if your stationer does 
not keep and will not supply you. 


Samuel Ward Co. 
49 Franklin Street, Boston, Mass, 
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rinting money 
Print yourown cards&c printing for 
18. Pressforcircularsor others. Type 
small newspaper. Cata- getting easy by 
logue free, presses, type full rinted 
maper, cards, &c. from , “_e 


instructions. 


maker KELSEY & CO. Meriden, Conn 


Same asa Press. No Press Required. 
Bushnell’s Perfect Letter-Copying Books win golden 
opinions. They also make perfect copies. as very 
many thousand le know, Stationers sell them. 
ALVAE Mfr, 106 8, 4th St., Phils, 


with GOOD SINGING! 


Highest Praise, for the Sabbath-school. 
$30 per 100 copies. 
Christian Endeavor Hymns, for Young People. 
$30 per 100 copies. 
Gospel Hymns, 1 to 6, for Devotional Meetings. 
Excelsior Music Edition,739 hy mns, $75 per 100 copies. 


Words only, limp cloth covers, S10 100 

The above are unequalled. Do not substitute in- 
ferior books because of lower price. The best are 
cheapest. 


THE BIGLOW & MAIN Co. 
76 East 9th St., New York. 215 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 
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Thomas Nelson & Sons 
Publishers and Importers 
Teachers’ Bibles, Text Bibles, 
Testaments, etc. | 
Send for descriptive list to ‘ 
33 East 17th Street, New York | 











sessapianmeensnie | | BEGIN the NEW YEAR The Juvenile Class 


and Concert No. 2 
By H. H. McGranahan and W. A. Lafferty 


This book, like its very successful predecessor, Class 
and Concert No. 1, is desiened for day schools, singing 


classes, concerts, and entertaluments. It containsa 
complete and carefully graded course of instruction, 
a choice collection of new songs, duets, trios, etc., and 


a short cantata, entitied “America’s Birthday.” This 
book is much in advance of Class and Concert No. 1 
in having a more complete and systematic course of 
exercises and a higher gradeof music for practice and 
songs for entertainments. Price, 30 cents. 
PUBLISHED RY 

THE JOHN CHURCH COMPANY 

Cincinnati. New York. Chicago. 


Good singing in the Sunday-school or 
young people’s meetings always follows the 
introduction of ** LIVING HYMNS,’’— 


Wanamaker and Sweney. Price, 50c. by mail. 


Philadelphia i. J. HOOD 940 We eee oe 


104 Arch St. 
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The Sunday School Times 


Philadelphia, January 18, 1896. 


Entered at the Po#t.office at Philadelphia as 
“second-class matter.” 


Terms of Subscription. 


The Sunday School Times is published weekly 
at the following rates, for either old or new subscrib- 
ers, These rates include postage: 


IS SUID, «dans anksnuniinkdinbdcoesnsansoubnil $1.50 
One copy, five years, full payment in advance.. 5.00 


To Ministers, Missionaries, and Theological Stu- 
dents, $1.00 w year, or $4.00 for five years, full payment 
in advance, 


SCHOOL CLUBS 


Any school or any set of teachers, or of scholars, 
will be supplied with as many copies as may be de- 
sired, at the following yearly club rates: 

For any number of copies (more than one) mailed 
to individual addresses, $1.00 each, 

‘or five or more copies in a package to one address, 
6 cents each. A package thus sent is addressed to 
one person only, and no names can be written or 
printed on the separate papers, 

The papers for a clu may be ordered sent partly 
to individual addresses at $1.00 each, and partly ina 
| em e@ to One address, at fifty cents each, whenso 

esired. 


The papers for aclub shouldall go to one post-office, 
although in ‘cases where a portion of the teachers of a 
school get their mail matter from one post-office, and 
others In the same schoc! get theirs from another, the 
papers will be sent accordingly. Thisapplies to pack- 
age clubs at fifty cents pee copy, to the extent that 
large packages may be divided into smaller packages 
of five or more copies each, if desired. 

Free Copies. One free copy, additional, will be 
allowed for every ten copies paid for in a club of 
either character. The free copies for package clubs 
cannot well be sent separately, but will be included in 
the package. 

Additions may be made at any time to a club—such 
additional subscriptions te oxpire at the same time 
with the club as originally ordered, and the rate to be 
the proportionate share of the yearly club rate. 

Schools that are open during only a portion of the 

ear, may subscribe at club rates for such a length of 

me as the papers may be required. 

Change of Address. Subscribers to whom the 
paper is mailed, separately, at the rate of $1.50 or $1.00 
FB ot have the address changed at any time 
without charge. Members of package clubs do not 
have this privilege, but can have a copy transferred 
from a package toa separate address at the rate of one 
cent per week for the unexpired time of the subscrip- 
tion, when it has over six months to run. When it 
has but six months or less to run, the cost to change 
is twenty-five cents to the end of the subscription. If 
@ package club subscriber Intends to change his or her 

dress for a few weeks only, we will mail an extra 
copy, as long as desired, at the rate of three cents per 
week. 

Subscribers asking to have the direction of a paper 
changed should be careful to name, not only the post- 
office to which they wish it sent, but also the one to 
which it has been sent. All addresses should include 


_ both county and state. 


Ifa club subscription is renewed by some other per- 
son than the one who sent the previous subscription, 
such person will oblige the publishers by stating that 
the club he subscribes for takes the place of the one 
III? UD xancidsesscccosessnanphagnenteasebonsaan 

The paper will not be sent to any subscriber beyond 
the time paid for, unless by special request. “The 
papers for a club will invariably be discontinued 
attheexpiration of thesubscription. Renewals should 
therefore be made early. 

Enough copies of any one issue of the paper to enable 
all the teachers of a school to examine it, will be 
sent free, upon application. 


FOREIGN COUNTRIES 


The Sunday School Times will be sent to any of the 
countries embraced in the Universal Postal Union at 
the following rates, which include postage : 

One copy, one year, 

Two or more copies, one year, 

To ministers and missionaries, 
for one or more copies, 


To secure the above rates for two or more copies. 
the papers must be ordered #t one time, and they will 
be sent either singly to the individual addresses, or in 
a package to one address, whichever may be preferred 
by the subscribers. 

For Great Britain, Messrs. Hodder and Stoughton, 
27 Paternoster Row, London, E. C., will receive yearly 
or half-yearly subscriptions at the above rates, the 
paper to be mailed direct from Philadelphia to the 
subscribers. 


JOHN D. WATTLES & CO., Publishers, 
1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
P. O. Box 1550. 


8 shillings 
6 shillings each. 


6 shillings each. 





The Most 
Artistic Effect 
in Sweet: Peas 


is obtained by having each color by itselfin a 
separate vase, Try it. We offer one packet 
of each of these choicest sorts: BLUSHING 
Brauty—clear day-break pink ; BoREATTON 
—rich velvety maroon; EMILY HENDERSON 
—purest white; CoUNTESs or Rapnor—soft 
lavender; Venvs—a grand salmon buff, to- 
ether with our 1896 Seed Catalog, which 
8 handsomely illustrated by direct photo- 
epee, ane containing many choice novelties 
n both vegetables 7 © . 
and flowers for 1 2c IN STAMPS, 
1 oz. each of the above, with catalog, for 40c. 
Xlb. * “ “ Py) “ “ L 


JOHNSON & STOKES 
217 & 219 Market St., Phiiadelphia, Pa. 











THE BEGINNER IN PHRASING 
By W. S. B. MATHEWS 


This book is founded upon a new idea in piano teach- 
ing which is destined to have great influence in all 
future first-class teaching 
of lessons in figures, motives, periods, thematic de- 
velopment, and transposition, for the development of 
musical intelligence and taste, and the foundation of 
musical phrasing, from the works of Handel, Schu- 
bert, Keinhold, Wolf, Heller, Reinecke, and Gayrhos, 
The grade of difficulty is that of ine third and fourth 

rades, and is a companion to Mathews’ Graded 

aterials, Volume 2. rice, 81. 


PUBLISHED RY 
THE JOHN CHURCH COMPANY 
Cincinnati, New York ___ Chicago. 
} ANDALL'S EASY ANTHEMS. Vol. 1... % 
. 8 per doz —— 15 cents, postpaid. 


> 
Bethe Chimes for Sunday-schools % pp. Sample, 10 
cts. R. H. Randall, pub., 34 Dearborn St., Chicage, 
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USE NO SOAP 


with Pearline. 
isn’t necessary. Pearline contains every- 
thing of a soapy nature that’s needed or that’s 
good to go with it. 
better than soap that it has the work all done 
before the soap begins to take any part. 
You're simply throwing away money. 
clear waste of soap—and soap may be good for 
something, though it isn’t much use in wash- 
ing and cleaning, when Pearline’s around. 4 


*"Twould be absurd. It 


And Pearline is so much 


It's a 








thinness 


The diseases of thinness 
are scrofula in’ children, 
consumption in grown 
people, poverty of blood in 
either. They thrive on 
leanness. Fat is the best 
means of overcoming them. 
Everybody knows cod-liver 
oi] makes the healthiest fat. 

In Scott’s Emulsion of 
cod-liver oil the taste is 
hidden, the oil is digested, 
it is ready to make fat. 

When you ask for Scott’s Emulsion and 

Eieasaitesl conan wits Ue coe 

= * — and fish on it—you can 

50 cents and $1.00 
Scorr & Bowns, Chemists, New York 





INCUBATORS} 


age Illustrated Com- 
ond Gui e & Catalogue will 
tell what you want to know about 


PROFITS IN cere 












‘i Price We. (stamps or silver) 
TOR 





INCUBA & BROODER CO.. Quincy. Tl. 





JOHN LEWIS CHILDS, Floral Park, jl. ¥. 





Mlilhons "ss: Rearline 
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NEW SCARLET PANSIES, 10c. 

The bright and beautiful scarlet and red shades 
of the Pansy are little known. nt our Mixed 
Strain of GIANT FLOWERED SCARLET SHADES. 
FOR ONLY 10 CENTS we will mail a packet 
of 5S) seeds and our great Catalogue of Flower 
and Vegetable Seeds, Bulbs, Plants and Rare New 


Fruits; 136 pages el antly illustrated; many 
large colored plates, not miss it. Order now. 


























Perfect seeds grow 
paying crops. Perfect seeds 
are notgrown by chance. Noth- 
ing isever left to chance in grow- 
ing Ferry’s Seeds. Dealerssell 
them everywhere. Write for 


FERRY’S 
SEED ANNUAL 


for 1896. Brimful of valuable 
information about best and new- 
est seeds. Free by mail. 
D. M. FERRY & CO., 
Detroit, Mich. 
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It isan elementary course | 


cents each. 


j 


gold edges. 


throughout for every-day use. 
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—— . ; Learn how to get, grow, and > 

A T $ eee for eo voy pen Wen Ss c 2 

P oses, and how to cultivate all } 

MAMMOTH > ther desirable flowers, in the § 

oultry Guide for 1896 Finest 2 ath annual edition of our New Guide to Rose § 

i re—just out for 1896. This ( 

book “e Lame ey A egg Lym Ae ¢ splendiaty ilfustrated 110 page Q 
pages, a0 prin B Clogs, pasns Fo i 5 book and sample of our maga- 2 
poultry houses, sure remedies and recipes $ zine will be mailed free on re- 2 
for all aieesns. and howto make poultry | § Guest. 

: oa oe , Pa. 

John Bausoher ,Jr., box 103Preeport,lil. | 2 . Se ea © Cee ee Te, ane 
-_— geen de ve § 
9 6 ( 
90 FARM ANNUAL for ’96 $ 

( 
; ) 
“The Leading American Seed Catalog.” > 
A BOOK of 184 pages, more complete than ever before, 2 
—hundreds of illustrations, pictures painted from nature. 2 
It tells all about the BEST SEEDS that prow: and rare novelties that cannot be had else- 2 
where, Price, 10¢. (less than cost), but mailed FREE to all who intend to purchase SEEDS. 9) 
here, » HOC. ( , A § 
W. ATLEE BURPEE & CO., Philadelphia, Pa. 2 
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The Anternational Lessons 
for 1896 


T ODD moments, when the Bible or lesson paper is not 
within reach, it is worth something to a busy teacher to 
have the next Sunday’s lesson right at hand. 

Twenty-five cents buys a beautiful little book, bound in fine 
cloth, containing all the lessons of the International series for 
1896 in both Common and Revised Versions, the golden texts, 
and fifty-two blank pages for notes. 


Five or more copies, 20 


Fifty cents buys the same book bound in fine morocco with 
Five or more copies, 40 cents each. 

The book is just right for the vest-pocket (4x2% 
printed on thin, tough paper, and strongly bound,—in fact, made 


/ 


inches), 


JOHN D. WATTLES & CO., 1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Wha’s My Neibour? 


{From ‘“‘A Threefold Cord : Poems by Three Friends,” 
Edited by George MacDonald. | 
OON frae Jerus’lem a traveller took 
The laigh road to Jericho ; 
Tt had an ill name an’ mony a crook, 
It was lang an’ unco how. 


Oot cam the robbers, an’ fell o’ the man, 
An’ knockit him o’ the heid, 

Tock a’ whauron they couth lay their han’, 
An’ left him nakit for deid. 


By cam a minister o’ the kirk : 
“A sair mishanter! ” he cried ; 

** Wha kens whaur the villains may lirk! 
I s’ haud to the ither side.”’ 


By cam an elder o’ the kirk ; 
Like a young horse he shied : 

“Fie! there’s a bonnie mornin’s wark! ” 
An’ he spangt to the ither side. 


By cam ane gaed to the wrang kirk; 
Douce he trottit alang. 

* Puir body!” he cried, an’ wi’ a yerk 
Aff o’ his cuddy he sprang. 


He ran to the body, an’ turned it ower: 
“* There’s life i’ the man! ” he cried, 
He wasna ane to stan an’ glower, 
Nor haud to the ither side! ' 


He doctored his oons, an’ heised him on 
To the back o’ the beastie douce ; 

An’ heild him on till, twa weary men, 
They wan to the half-way hoose. 


He ten’d him a’ nicht, an’ at morn did say : 
** Lan’lord, latna him lack ; 

Here’s auchteen pence !—an’ ony mair ootlay 
I'll sattle ’t as I come back.” 


Sae tak til ye, neibours; read aricht the 
word— 
It’s a portion o’ God’s ain spell ; 
** Wha is my neibour?”’ speirna the Lord; 
But, “Am I a neibour?”’ yersel. 


CAB 
Genius and Old-Fogyism 


[From “ Psychology,"’ by William James. | 


HE aim of “Science” is to attain 
conceptions so adequate and exact 
that we shail never need to change them. 
There is an everlasting struggle in every 
mind between the tendency to keep un- 
changed, and the tendency to renovate, 
its ideas. Our education is a ceasele-s 
compromise between the conservative and 
the progressive factors. Every new ex- 
perience must be disposed of under some 
old head. The great point is to find the 
head which has to be least altered to take 
itin. Certain Polynesian natives, seeing 
horses for the first time, called them pigs, 
that being the nearest head. My child of 
two played for a week with the first orange 
that was given him, calling it a“ ball.” 
He called the first whole eggs he saw 
‘* potatoes,” having been accustomed to see 
his “‘eggs” broken into a glass, and his 
potatoes without the skin. A folding 
pocket corkscrew he unhesitatingly called 
“bad-scissors.” Hardly any one of us 
can make new heads easily when fresh ex- 
periences come. Most of us grow more 
and more enslaved to the stock conceptions 
with which we have once become familiar, 
and less and less capable of assimilating 
impressions in any but theold ways. Old- 
fogyism, in short, is the inevitable ter- 
minus to which lifesweepsuson. Objects 
which violate our established habits of 
‘‘apperception” are simply not taken ac- 
count of at all; or, if on some occasion 
we are forced by dintof argument to admit 
their existence, twenty-four hours later the 
admission as if it were not, and every 
trace of the unassimilable truth has van- 
ished from our thought. Genius, in truth, 
means little more than the faculty of per- 
ceiving in an unhabitual way. 

On the other hand, nothing is more con- 
genial, from babyhood to the end of life, 
than tq be able to assimilate the new tothe 
old, to meet each threatening violator or 
burster of our well-known series of con- 





cepts as it comes in, see through its un- 
wontedness, and ticket it off as an old friend 

in disguise. This victorious assimilation 
| of the new is in fact the typeof all intellec- 
| tual pleasure. The lust for it is scientific 
| curiosity. The relation of the new to the 

old, before the assimilation is performed, is 
|wonder. We feel neither curiosity nor 
wonder concerning things so far beyond us 
that we have no concepts to refer them to, 
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or standards by which to measure them. 
The Fuegians, in Darwin’s voyage, won- 
dered at the small boats, but took the big 
2 | ship as a “matter of course.” Only what 
we partly know already inspires us with a 
desire to know more. The more elaborate 
textile fabrics, the vaster works in metal, 
to most of us are like the air, the water, and 
the ground, absolute existences which 
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Lookin gf 
iBackward 
















| awaken no ideas. It is a matter of course @ to the good old days one wonders how 
i that an engraving or a copperplate inscrip- 2 the colonial housewife succeeded at 
th tion should possess that degree of beauty. 


But if we are shown a pen-drawing of equal gall without 


perfection, our personal sympathy with the 
‘ difficulty of the task makes us immediately 
wonder at the skill. The old lady admir- 
ing the Academician’s picture says to him: 
“And is it really all done by hand?” 





Purifies and Beautifies 
the Skin by restoring to 
healthy activity the 
CLOGGED, IRRITATED, IN- 
FLAMED, SLUGGISH, or 
OVERWORKED POoREs. 

Sale greater than the combined sales of all other 
skin and complexion soaps. Sold throughout the 


world. Price asc. Potrer Druc Cuem. 
Corr., Sole Props,, Boston, U.S. A. 


Washing fie 


This famous preparation is one of 
@ the greatest boons science has ever 
given woman. It has been the 
means of giving her the leisure she 
9 rightfully deserves. There are thousands of thoughtful, thrifty & 
3 housewives to-day who would hardly know how to begin with- 
# out the aid of GOLD DUST. Geta package and /ook backward 
@ to the days of hard work. Sold everywhere. Price, 25 cents. @ 


THE N. K. FAIRBANK COMPANY, : 
Chicago, St. Louis, New York, Boston, hc mtn 





It s your money and your dress 
that you want to save, but you 
can’t save either by using cheap 
trashy binding. Paya 
few cents more 
and get 













AULTLESS * QUAKER 


DISH WASHER 


Will make your wifeamile, 

your daughters rejoice. 

x ur ome happy & bright, 
ou don’t . etowait. It 





BIAS 

VELVETEEN 
SKIRT BINDINGS 

which last as long as the skirt. 


Look for ‘‘S. H. & M.” on the 
label and take no other. 
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onest agents, women or 

men wanted introduce thie humane device. 
egod paying a offered if you write at =. 
o Gebher Noveity Co. Saiem, O. 


Outline Harmony of the Gospels 


By Professor M. B. Riddle 





vwyvrvvVVT.? 


If your dealer will not supply you, we 
will. 


Send for samples, showing labels and mate- 





A G E N T We are runni ng day and n ight 
to supply the demand for “ Com- 


PENDIUM,” Bee grentens sellerout. A reference book, 
re 


=ESS 27 i © , 2 - 9? q A nt’ 8 outf ts Posta 10 cents 
rials. tothe S. H.& M. Co., P. O. Box 699, New ROFESSOR RIDDLE’S “ Outline Harmony of the Gospels” has met ‘Bini House, IN, N. 7th Street, Philadetphta, Pa. 
York _— with wide popularity among Bible students. Thousands of copies have —— _ oa = 
——— ie oe a, iia Church Furnishings 
been sold to readers of The Sunday School Times. nenalonn cain 
fulasmsalelasa ela CECRCRC RC ROBO RO ROR RCE . 








The price of the Outline has been made very low, in order that any 








Church Finances 
Greatly Augmented. 


To fill your church with interested 
people is the way to have a healthy trea- 
sury. This is easily done by using the 
masterpieces of the world to proclaim 
the gospel to the eye as well as speak it 
to the ear. Everybody sings the gospel 
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Bible student or any set/of scholars or of teachers may 
have this almost indispensable aid to the study of the life of 10¢. 
Christ. It is an eight-page pamphlet, printed on fine paper, 





No time lost with 
Ly WHITMAN'S 


; CHOCOLATE. 
h Thought 


Taste, flavor and qual- 








+ 4 4 be be 









ity the best. Put up and will be mailed to any address upon receipt of the price: ******r*t*r+rrrr* 
in pound and half- 
pound tins. 


Single copy, 10 cents; twenty-five copies, $2; one hundred copies, $6. 
Stephen F. Whitman 


1031 Walnut Street, 
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& Son, 
Sole Mfrs. Philadelphia. 
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BREAKFAST—SUPPER. | oe oe ——— sitin egspaeceietak iid 
. S} no x", rite for pamphlet, ‘‘ Solved; or, The Sunday Eve. 
. TN roe ee ONT SNOT NNN ning Problem.” Read its hints, and the actual expe- 
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FPPS’S| 


GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


COCOA 


BOILING WATER OR MILK. 


rience of pastors who have tried the new plan, It is 

THE SNOWBLACK SHAWKNIT STOCKINGS, § | =o Soo" se* 
PERMANENTLY BLACK, coe ooo Branches: 16 Beekman t., New York, 

pom SOFT, GLOSSY AND DURABLE, Boston: 244 Washington St. CHICAGO- 196 La Salle 5, 

HAVE BEEN'IN HICH REPUTE FOR YEARS. 


Kansas City (Mo.): 615 East 1th St, MINNEAPOLIS 
Sold by the trade generally and obtainable direct from the manufacturers. 


Hennepin Ave. CHATTANOOGA: 708 Market St. 
MEDIUM-FINE COTTON HALF-HOSE, STYLE 1888, @ 25c., POST-PAID. 





cisco; 480 Kearny St _ PORTLAND: 411 Couch 8t, 
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= XTRA-FINE 
Church Furnishings ao rg FINE “ “ ‘6 1989, * 25e., Aye G L [AN | ERNS 
MRE From best combed yarn f vi 304, “ 50c,, “ ” mc AN WS OF Alt 
am W MEDIUM . UBIECTS: LOWLST PRICES 
io ~ 7. re ay ». Momabaeaner Pand 1 Hb for Boys and Girls | . "oe * * Ce SWRA sno FoR catarocuc, 
. oy NeW Yor si ™ 

ses siozotumnss wumusteae, |S 6 Sirota | SHAW STOCKING CO.. Lowell, Mass. 5 | [iii SM sion 
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If you want a sure relief for pains in the back, side, chest, or 
limbs, use an 


Allcock’s Paster as 
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BEAR IN MIND—Not one of the host of counterfeits and imita- 
tions is as good as the genuine. 


IN THE WORLD 
OF CHURCH FURNISHINGS 


CHOOL Ba ERe 


THE GREAT CHURCH UIT 


I. P. FRINK.551 Peari St... New York. U8. A. 














— 
ROwLING PARTITIONS 
for dividing church and school buildings, sound 
meen! and airtight. In different woods. With black- 
ard surface if required. 2000 churches and many 
public school buildings are using them. 
+ Venetian blinds in all woods. 


Church and Lodge 
Furniture, 





Beckonings from Little Hands 
By Patterson Du Bois 


This book appeals to the student of child nature because of its scientific deductions 
from careful observation and experiment on the part of an observing father in peculiarly 
close relations to his little ones. It is not a memoir, but a study of the most sympathetic and 
helpful sort, and as such will be welcomed by the teacher and the student of children, 






















—— Opera Chairs, ** It is such a tender and subtle study of real little ** No one can read that little book without acquir- Stamped Steel Ceilings 
as Invalid Chai — ~~" +iry es pt mpeg | 3 ing more loving smpemy, mame a ae —_ Decorative, Durable, and Best for 
“A man who has read it as thoroug as ave, edge of children’s needs, their struggles and their ‘ ‘Yeili 
Irs cannot say too much good about it.""—EAdward W. victories.’’—Eitzabeth Harrison, Principal of Chi- Church Ceilings of any shape, old or 
S. C. SMALL & CO., Bok, editor The Ladies’ Home Journal cago Kindergarten College. new. Send for Catalog B. 






90 Canal St., Boston A book of 182 pages (5% 7% inches). Illustrated. Price, $1.25. For sale vy booksellers, 


———_4 } Catalogs sent. ! —= or mailed, at this price, by the publishers. 
PULPIT FURNITURE. JOHN D. WATTLES & CO., 1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. Byers cage Bell Eoungry 


A. B. &E. L. SHAW, 27 Sudbury Street, Boston. | _ “ Pd PS veer and Tis gor- Church Bells & Chimes. 


Send for illustrated catalogue. ¢HE LARGEST ESTABLISHMENT MANUFACTURING Highest Award at World's Fair. Gold Medr! at 
CHIMESand Ap Cinclinnat2 
CHURCH, HALL, and LODGE CHUR H BELL Nes SELLS 
_—. Sass. PULPITS, CHAIRS, etc. TAL. (Cop and Tin.) Seer Bo 
or 


‘i. S. NORTHROP, 35 Cherry St., N. Y. 














Mid-winter Exp'n, Price, verms, eic., supplied frea 














In ordering goods, or in making fnquiry concerning 
anything advertised in this paper, will 
AN. oo r to Baxter C. Sway, publishers. aswell as the a lve rtis se * alae how 
246 South Second Street, Phila., Pa. . 


° MUA @ataicous hn TUES Sebisoniale Pr saw the advertisement in The Su nddy School Lt 














THE CHINESE SAY, 


“When the wind blows yonr fire, it’s useless to tire 
reolf.” About half of your toil can be avoided 
y the use of 


SAPOLIO. 


It doesn’t make us tired to tell abont the merits 
of Sapolio. Thousands of women in the United 
Btatos thank us every hour of their lives for having 
told them of Sapolio. ° 


Its use saved many weary hours of toil in house- 
% No. 32. 


“WHY DO 
MOTHERS 


7 put stiff corsets on their 


GrowingChildren? 
We of you don’t do 
it, but sure to buy 













779 788 
LADIES’ WAIST. MISSES’ WAIST. 


Pee een law sock. Sizes, 10 16 years 
2€S, 32, 34, 36, 38, 40. aS, 20, 38, 4, 29 ¥ . 

A new idea in Paper Patterns. Any 
‘style or size of garment for ladies or 
children mailed for 10 cents. Guaran- 
teed equal in design and fit to any other 
pattern costing 20 to 40 cents. Endorsed 
and sold by more than 500 firms. 


Monthly Fashion Sheet frée. Catalogue of over 
S00 new designs mailed for 's cts. in stamps. 


NEW IDEA PATTERN Cd., 
190 and r9o2 West Broadway, New York. 
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The “ LINENE” are the best and most economical 
and cuffs worn; they are made of fine cloth, 


collars 
both sides finished alike, and, being reversible, one 
collar is equal to two of any other kind, 


They At well, look well, and wear well, A box of ten 
collars or pre pase of cuffs for twenty-five cents. 
lar and pair of cuffs by mal) for six 


é 
cents. Name st le and size. ee 
REVERSIBLE COLLAR COMPANY 
7? Franklin 8t., New York. 24 Exchange Pl, Boston. 


O’NEILLS, 


6th Avenue, 20th to 2isi Street, New York. 
asequnen rversand dealers in Dry Goods, Millinery, 
@te..in the UnitedStates. Send forsamplesand prices. 


DEAL SPRING BEDS, Our booklet, “ Wide- 





awake Facts about Sleep,” illustrating and describ- | 


ing them, together with an up-to-date pocket map of 
your state, sent on receipt of three two-cent stam 
Foster Bros, Mre. Co., 13 Clay St., Utica, N. Y. 
Matllery Stenmship Lines 
Delightful ocean trips to the ports 
of TEXAS, GRORGIA, FLORIDA. 
Tickets to all winter resorts In 
Texas, Coloradc, California, Fiori- 
da, etc. Our page book, “ Jowr- 
neys for Tourists,” malied free. C. H. 


i 
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THE SUNDAY ‘SCHOOL TIMES 
“Pure and Sure.” 


evelands 


BAKING POWDER. 


“Absolutely the best and most 





| 
| 


desirable baking powder manufactured.” 
_ Gen. S. H, Hurst, late Ohio Food Commissioner, _ 
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INDIANA 


308 and 310 W 


CASH CAPITAL, 


other claims, 
Surplus over all 


THOS. H. MONTG 
CHAS. P. 


Thos. H. Montgom 
Israel Morris, 


Alexander Biddle, 


Studies 


Oriental 
Social 
Life 


Trumbull 






AMERICAN FIRE 


Insurance Company. 


Office, Company’s Building, 


Pemberton S. Hutchinson, 


NTEL 
il of B 


Trumbull 


LIGENT Bible study includes the study 
ible Lands, and the study of Oriental 


habits of thinking and living. In this volume Dr. 


groups certain of his personal studies 


of the Orient for the use of Bible students and 
Bible scholars. 


It is very different from a mere 


book of travels in the East, or from a miscellaneous 
collection of Oriental illustrations, while it has the 


advantages of both, and more. 


tains full 


The book con- 
topical and scriptural indexes, while 


some thirty illustrations characteristic of Eastern 


life enhance the value and attractiveness of the 


volume. 
ity Dr. 


Trumbull shows the ingenuity of his mind 


in his volume on ‘ The Blood Covenant.’ It serves 
him again well in the preparation for this volume 


servers 


by enabling him to detect subtle points of resem- 
blance and relations that would escape ordinary ob- 


, but which add enormously to the value of 


such books. This volume is delightfully fresh and 


refreshing in style. 


It is intelligent and replete 


with pertinent information, and the matter is closely 


related 


Clay 


A book 
large clea 
gilt top. 
postpaid, 


John D. Wattles & Co., 


to serious subjects, some of it to matters % 


which stand in vital relations to theology and 
practical religion.”"—The Independent. 


of 437 pages, printed on fine paper, in . 
r type, and handsomely bound in cloth, 
Price, $2.50. At booksellers, or mailed, 
by the publishers. 


1031 Walnut Street, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 












BICYCLE CO. 


IGYGLES, % % 
Ridden by the Elite 


Of both continents 


t Elegant in Design 
Superb in Finish 


THE ACME OF PERFECTION IN CYCLE CONSTRUCTION 


Art catalog describing ladies’ and gentlemen's models free by mail 


fee———INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 





alnut Street, Philadelphia. 


Reserve for Reinsurance and all 


eneggeovacecoreaosesvcessscoees 1,716,750.47 
Liabilities,............. 178,555-75 


TOTAL ASSETS, JAN. 1, 1895. 
$2,395,606.22. 


OMERY, President. 
PEROT. Vice-Presic 


RIC 
WM. F. WILLIAMS, Asst. Sec. 
DIRECTORS : 


ery, Charlies P. Perot, 
Jos. E. Gillingham, 
Charlies S. Whelen, 


Edward F. Beale, 


John 8. Gerhard. 








WESTERN | 


MORTGAGES 


DEFAULTED AND OTHERWISE 
Bought for Cash 


Mallory & Co., Pier 2, E. R., N.Y. | CHAS. E. GIBSON, 45 Milk St., Boston, Mass. 


il refund 


Make the Most of 
Your 
Prosperity 


You must not only 
save, but make your 
Savings earn their ut- 
most. You should have 
at least 6% interest. 

Send for our pam- 
phlet ; free. 


The Provident 


Trust Co. Sine 
SMALL FARM 


69 acres, 4 miles from Richmond, Virginia. 
well, good soil, well watered, fine road, good neigh- 
borhood, new dwelli 6 rooms and barn. Write for 
free catalog. R. B. CHAFFIN & CO., Inc., 
RICHMOND, VIRGINTA. 











In ordering goods, or in making tnquiry concerning 

anything advertised in this paper, you will oblige the 

ishers, as well as the advertiser, ty stating that you 
saw the advertisement in The Sunday School Times. 





‘The Sunday School Times intends to admit only advertisements that are trustworthy. Should, however, an advertisement of a party not having good commercial credit be inadvertently inserted, 
= ar os of the publishers w' to subscribers any money that they lose thereky’. : 







Copco 
bathsoap is 
purewhite. Think 
thatover. It contains 
neither green, yellow, 
brown, pink or any 
other coloring matter. 


CORO 


is pure Soap. Can 
- there be any question 
about the desirability 
of such a soap for the j 


skin? Try it. Sold 
Y] 








by all dealers. & 


THE WW. K. FAIRBANK 
COMPANY, 
cose, Ser or Ol 











™ Columbia 


Pad Calendar 


For 1896 










YOU NEED IT. 


A Desk Calendar is a necessity—most 
convenient kind of storehouse for mem- 
oranda. The Columbia Desk Calendar 
is brightest and handsomest of all—full 
of dainty pen sketches and entertaining 
thoughts on outdoor exercise and sport. 
Occasionally reminds you of the —— 
quality of Columbia Bicycles and of 

need of one. You won't object to 
t, of course. The Calendar will 
for five 2-cent stamps. 


Address Calendar Department, 
POPE MANUFACTURING CO. 
HARTFORD, CONN. 




















ASK YOUR DEALER FOR 


W. L. Douctas 


$3. SHOE "“Wolll t= 


If you pay $4 to $6 for shoes, ex- 
amine the W. L. Douglas Shoe, and Ss 3 
see what a good shoe you can buy for @ 
OVER 100 STYLES AND WIDTHS, 
CONGRESS, BUTTON, 
and LACE, made in all 
kinds of the best selected 
leather by skilled work- 
men. We 
make and 
sell more 
$3 Shoes 
than any 
. other 
manufacturer in the world. 
None genuine unless name and 
price is stamped on the bottom. 


Ask your dealer for our $5, 
$4, $3.50, $2.50, $2.25 Shoes; 
$2.50, $2 and $1.75 for boys. 


TAKE NO SUBSTITUTE. If your dealer 
cannot supply you, send to fac- 
tory,enclosing price and 36 cents 
to pay carriage. State kind, style 
of toe {cap or plain), size and 
width. Our Custom Dept. will fill 
oe ee, Send for new Illus 
Catalogue to Box N. 
W.L. DOUGLAS, Brockton, Mass. 


WALL PAPER _ 


Samples free from largest wall-paper concern in U.S. 
932-044 Market St. 
Kayser & Allman “tS irc. Phila. 


WATCH CHAIN, wovenfrom one’s hair.*1. Price- 

















list free. Address, Mrs. J. Gossett, Mfg.. Babcock , Ind. 
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